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Pacific Front: The Army Is Ready at Its New Outposts 
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LIKE ETHOCEL, other Dow plastics are being widely 
used by industry—opening new fields of usefulness — 
replacing, in many instances, other materials now 
unavailable. 

Notable among Dow plastic developments are Saran* 
and Styron*. Saran applications range from woven 
seating materials, fabrics and cordage to tubing for 


automobile fuel lines and other piping applications. 
*Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


i PLAST 


NOW there is coming on the market a 
plastic “package” for ice cubes—a new 
type of ice tray. 


Each cube of ice is frozen in individual, 
removable plastic cups—a cup for con- 
tinuous use in each of the twelve com- 
partments of the tray. Cups are lifted 
from the tray and cubes easily removed 
with but slight pressure. Cups are then 
filled and replaced in the tray. Con- 
venience, ease of handling, and economy 
of ice are among many practical ad- 
vantages. 


These cups are made from Ethocel* 
Sheeting, a remarkable member of the 
Dow plastic family, also widely used to 
’ fabricate handsome packages for all 
manner of merchandise. Cups are 
“drawn”’ from a single sheet, stand up 
under low temperature and are not 
adversely affected by moisture. 


Styron, possessing high resistance to acids and 
alkalies and offering high dielectric characteristics, 
is serving in many specialized applications. 

Today, these versatile Dow plastics are serving many 
war needs, and, at the same time, enabling manu- 
facturers to develop products of new high standards. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 
NewYork City, St.Louis, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Houston 


Bottle stoppers and closures compression-molded 
from Styron—resistant to acids and alkalies. 


< Dow 


PLASTICS 


STYRON 
SARAN-ETHOCEL 
ETHOCEL SHEETING 


PRODUCTS OF CHEMICAL PROGRESS 


Lustrously beautiful seat covers of extruded Saran 
—-long wearing, easily cleaned with damp cloth. 
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Onion-seed pipe lines broke 
out at the elbows 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


NIONS are $1 a pound in Europe 
but rubber is see see to it 
there will be no shortage here. 

Onion seeds are hard yet sensitive 
little things, easily hurt. Those 
thousands you see jumping around in 
the picture have just traveled a long 
way through pipes in a seed-cleaning 
plant. But—driven at high speed by 
compressed air—the hard seeds were 
quickly wearing through iron pipe 
elbows, 

A big seed company, anxious to save 
this expense and believing the quality 
of seed would be improved with 
gentler handling, wondered if rubber 


could be used in some way. They 
called in B. F. Goodrich engineers. 
Rubber-lined pipe, hose, chutes, had 
already been a for carrying rock, 
mud, acids and dozens of other things. 
This was the first time for onion seeds, 
but B. F. Goodrich engineers i 
long curving pipe elbows made like 
suction hose, using a rubber compound 
that sharp, flying seeds would not cut, 
et so soft it could protect them from 
ruising. The rubber elbows were 
installed at the bends and curves in 
every seed-carrying pipe in the plant. 
Steel elbows used to be cut through 
in one season; the rubber has lasted 


three and is still good. More important, 
it was found that the seed is better— 
the soft rubber cushions its rapid travel 
around angles and so prevents harmful 
bruising. Here is one of many cases 
where B. F. Goodrich research, which 
has recently developed a score of vital 
war products, had worked before the 
war, too, to help improve America’s 
food supply and prevent waste and 
needless cost. The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Industrial Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 
| 




















To help produce fighting equipment Faster 
Specify bearings that can be made Faster 


= Below are two apparently similar New Departure 

bearings, yet one can be produced much faster than the other. 

One is made to established American standard dimensions and 

tolerances; the other is a “special” requiring extra tooling and 
different machine set-ups. 

One “special” may well delay delivery of many standard bear- 

ings and the machines awaiting them, in addition to complicating 


the servicing of machines in the field or in 







the plant. Consult a New Departure engi- 
Neer as to availability of types and sizes. 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS e BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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aged Picture—American artillerymen, as shown 
in this Acme photo, stand ready beside a light 
fieldpiece ‘somewhere in the Pacific.”’ In increasing 
numbers Yankee troops took up their stations in 
the Far East as the Battle of Australia got under 
way (for stories see pages 15 to 24). 








Published by WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
850 Dennison Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. Entered as 
second class matter at Postoffice of Dayton, Ohio, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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LETTERS 


Blossom Time 


In the column Record Week of your issue of 
Feb. 16, you refer to Franz Schubert’s love 
“celebrated on stage and screen as ‘Blossom 
Time’. 

“Blossom Time,” the famous operetta, was 
originally presented by the Messrs. Shubert in 
New York in the autumn of 1921 and has been 
played almost throughout the United States 
ever since. But “Blossom Time” has never been 
made into a motion picture. 


C. P. Grenexker 
General Press Representative 


Select Theatres Corp. 
New York City 





In 1934 British International made a movie 
about Franz Schubert originally titled “Blossom 
Time.” Because of Lee and J. J. Shubert’s claim 
to that title, however, they changed the name 
to “April Romance” when the film was released 
in this country in 1937. It starred Richard Tau- 
ber as Schubert. 





‘Loose Talk’ Posters 

Could you please tell us where copies of the 
posters arranged by the Society of Illustrators 
and done by a group of well-known artists, 
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Join The DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB Now 





...and Get This Book be 


Let us give you this giant volume of master stories of Detection, Mystery and 
Horror! This is the LATEST Omnibus of Crime. We are positive that you will 
be thrilled and delighted with this great one-volume library of cold-blooded 
crime, clever detection, baffling mystery. Every story is absolutely complete. Fast 


action, danger and daring cram every page. If you’re hard-boiled about plots— 
if you demand stories that keep you guessing from the word go—if you want to 
pit your wits against the greatest crew of murderers, thieves and blackguards 
ever caught between the covers of one book—then here’s the chance of a lifetime! 


B poe great 816-page volume is yours 
FREE—as a Membership Gift from 
the DETECTIVE BOOK CLuB. 


THE DETECTIVE Book Cius will 
save you time and money and bring 
you the est mysteries being published 
today. It offers to its members each 
month THREE best-selling, up-to-date 
detective books—for the usual price of 
only ONE! Each is a complete, full- 
length novel. 


About 300 new detective books are 
published every year. You can’t read 
them all. It’s hard to find the best. 
But there’s one sure guide. If a book 
is one like The Case of the Empty Tin, 
the latest Perry Mason thriller by Erle 
Stanley Gardner; or Evil Under the 
Sun, the Hercule Poirot masterpiece by 
Agatha Christie; or A Pinch of Poison, 
the Mr. and Mrs. North gem by 
Frances and Richard Lockridge it’s 
sure to be good! And these three cur- 
rent novels are offered to you as this 
month’s selection of the DETECTIVE 
Book CLUB 


How This Club Prevents You 
From Missing the Best Each Month 


Every month you are offered, in one 
convenient volume, three of the finest 
recent detective books—by the best 
authors. Each is one of the season’s 
fastest-selling mysteries by the finest 
writers in the field—books selling 
everywhere for $2.00 each. But, as a 
member of the Club, you get three of 
them (a $6.00 value) for only $1.89! 
You do not have to take a volume a 
month—you may accept as few as four 
during the whole year and still save 
two-thirds the usual price on those 
you purchase. 

Your books are delivered right to 
your door—fresh, clean, unopened, 
and so attractively bound that month 


by month they will grow into a hand- 
some library of modern detective 
masterpieces. 


These one-volume editions may be 
purchased only through the DETECTIVE 
Book CLuB and not through any other 
source. 


Will You Accept 
a CHARTER MEMBERSHIP? 


By accepting this FREE book now, 
as a Charter Membership Gift from 
the Club, you will mot be obligated to 
take every month’s selection during the 
next twelve months. You may take as 
few as four during that time. You 
may .cancel your membership whenever 
you wish. A description of each forth- 
coming selection will be sent you in 
advance, and you may reject any vol- 
umes you do not want. 


Each month’s selection will contain 
three recent, full-length mysteries by 
today’s greatest masters. For example: 
your first three-in-one volume contains 
The Case of the Empty Tin, by Erle 
Stanley Gardner; Agatha Christie’s re- 
cent baffler, Evil Under the Sun; and 
Frances and Richard Lockridge’s new- 
est puzzler, A Pinch of Poison— 
three of the season’s greatest de- 
tective best-sellers. 























816 Thrilled-Packed Pages—52 Great Stor- 
ies of DETECTION, MYSTERY, and HORROR! 
DOROTHY L. SAYERS—outstandin 
detective writer—has edited this vol- 
ume, the very latest of the famous 
Omnibus of Crime collections by such 


authors as, 
W. W. Jacobs H. G. Wells 
MacKinlay Kantor Helen R. Hull 
Thomas Burke J. S. Fletcher 
Francis Brett Young R. Austin Freeman 
E. M. Delafield Manuel Komroff 


Naomi Reyde-Smith Freeman Wills Crofts 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch Lord Dunsany 

le Stacy Aumonier 

Lady Eleanor Smith 
A. E. Coppard Melville Davisson Post 
=—and 32 others! 


SEND NO MONEY 





Mail Coupon Now 
For Your Free Book 
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l 
You need send no money with 
the Reservation Coupon. AS- 
SURE yourself of the privileges l 
now being offered to Charter 1 
Members. To get the great OM-_ | 
NIBUS OF CRIME pictured | 
here absolutely free, with your | 
first triple selection, address the | 
coupon at once to: t 
l 
I 


DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. 
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DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
330 West?42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a Charter Member and send me—FREE— 
The Third Omnibus of Crime as my membership gift. Also send 
the first selection, containing three complete detective books by 
ped — Gardner, Agatha Christie, and Frances and Richard 

sTidge. 


This does not obligate me to take every monthly selection during 
o% next id months; I may take as few as four during this period, 
so wis 


It is also understood that I will receive an advance description of 
each selection and that I may reject any volumes that I do not wish 
to own. I need send no money now, but for each volume I accept I 
will send you only $1.89, plus a few cents postage, as complete 
payment, within one week after I receive my book. 


NW33042 


Name 





Address 





City State 
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among them Otto Soglow and others, could be 
obtained for the library? 

The staff has been very much interested in | 
the article, War on Rumors, which appears in | 
Newsweek of March 2, and we believe that we 
can do a service by posting these posters. 


Margaret Futmer 


Parmly Billings Memorial Library 
Billings, Mont. 








The British-American Ambulance Corps, Inc., 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City, is sell. 
3. may mean “showers” of dandruff—because sate thes “L oose Talk Can Cost Liv ” contd 


water washes away natural oils—leaves hair wild, in sets of ten at $1 a set plus 10 cents for 
unruly, Use Kreml to keep hair neatly in place, postage. 
remove dandruff scales, relieve itchy scalp. 




















Capt. John Shaw 


Referring to your article “The Unsinkable 
Shaw” in the March 2 issue of Newsweek, I 
would like to know if Capt. John Shaw, whom 
you refer to in rather facetious fashion as a 
pugnacious Irishman, was not elevated to the 
rank of Commodore? 

The article was unsatisfactory, in that it 
hinted at so much and told so little. I request 
a more detailed account of this early American 
naval hero who has had two destroyers named 
after him. 









SHOWERS OF GOO 


. « » mean “patent-leather” hair—and a greasy, 
“gigolo” look! Kreml can keep your hair looking 
soft, lustrous, handsome, well-groomed all day 
long without being sticky or greasy. 





Anna A. C. DANForTH 
Margate, N.J. 


John Shaw rose to captain but was never a 
commodore. Poverty had driven him from Kil- 
kenny to America in 1790, when he was 17. In 
the next six years he made four voyages on an 
East Indiaman, worked in Philadelphia count- 
inghouses, and served as a volunteer soldier put- 
ting down insurgents in Western Pennsylvania. 


SHOWERS OF FALLING HAIR Master of a brig in 1797, he scrapped with 


French privateers in West Indian waters, then 
Use Kreml and massage to help check exces- entered the Navy as a lieutenant and continued 
sive falling hair—to help your scalp maintain a his scrap, capturing eight French ships and 
proper oil balance. fighting with five more. Shaw became a com- 
mander in 1804 and a captain in 1807. Shaw 
fought in the war with Tripoli, served in New 
Orleans and was a witness at Aaron Burr’s trial, 




















commanded the Norfolk Navy Yard, and 
helped capture Mobile in the War of 1812. He 
joined forces with William Bainbridge’s squad- W 
ron in the fight with Algiers and after the peace 
remained there to protect American interests. 
Before his death in 1823, he had commanded Fa 
SHOWERS OF ADORAT | the Boston Navy Yard and the Charleston, 
Car. 
. ; ; S.C., naval station. 
.-.mean a long reign for King Cupid. Gc 
Kreml keeps your hair faultlessly al ma 
groomed, your scalp free from: un- Commander Glassford shi 
sightly dandruff scales. Moral: Use In sing of the heroic salvaging of the first a 
Kreml and aa ! destroyer Shaw, you say: “For this feat the 
taciantinataiitiaeind mae A Navy Cross was awarded her captain, William TH 
A. Glassford, now Vice Admiral and Com- 
: : der of th it tat ; 
Ladies! Kreml keeps coiffures love- ees Pari ar ee See ee * 
a “76 se your hair " Py a For his daring and able seamanship, Vice Ad- ' 
efore and after permanents. , miral Glassford was awarded the Distinguished pt 
, s Bra be DONT USE WATER : USE Service Medal, and the writer was the privileged 
| Hair-Care Combination: To com- ' witness and personal escort of Commander 
a plete your hair-care, use Kreml’s K R E Mi L Glassford when Admiral Halstead, Com- 
partner Kreml Shampoo (made mandant of the Twelfth Naval District of San 
from an 80% olive oil base). It Fa dee S Francisco, pinned the DSM on my shipmate’s 
| ‘S" Guaranteed by breast. 
cleanses thoroughly, leaves your Gost Ressahongeng 
hair Leas noveansee 8 Ratpx L, PHewps 
more manageable. Ask your Lt. Comdr. US.NRF. Ret’d 
areata lication. Get BOTH REMOVES DANDRUFF SCALES 2 it. Comdr. US.N.RF., Ret d. 
— HELPS CHECK EXCESSIVE FALLING HAIR Former Accounting Officer, Mare Island, N.Y. 
at your drugstore. NOT GREASY— MAKES THE HAIR BEHAVE San Francisco, Calif. 
: 











“Lack of proper protection... 
while in transit, or in storage 


Faulty packing, insecure wrapping or improper materials 
can cause as much damage and delay as deliberate sabotage. 
Goods damaged in shipment cost this nation badly needed 
materials and man-hours of labor. They waste valuable 
shipping space in train, truck or boat, and their failure at 
a critical time, when needed most, may prove a disaster. 


There’s no place, in time of war, for such costly hazards. 
That’s why FIBREEN is taking its place as an essential 


material in America’s war program. It provides exceptional 
protection, at low cost, for goods in transit or in storage. 


It safeguards the vital flow of materials, parts, and finished 
goods of war—from mill, to sub-contractor, to assembly 
line —and to all parts of the country and abroad. 
FIBREEN is a tough, waterproof paper, reenforced with 
two plies of closely spaced steel-like fibres, embedded in 
two layers of special asphalt, between two sheets of kraft. - 
It’s clean, pliable, easy to use — as a wrapping, a lining 
for crates, and as a superior replacement for fabrics and 
materials no longer obtainable. 

Production of FIBREEN is now being diverted to uses 
essential to the war program. If your products fall in 
this class—if you're interested in better packing methods 
and materials — we will try to help you. Write, explain- 
ing what you ship, and how you now pack it. 


THE SISALKRAFT co. 


Manufacturers of Sisalkraft, Fibreen, Sisal-X, Sisaltape and Copper- Armored Sisalkraft. 
205 W. WACKER DRIVE CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO LONDON SYDNEY. 


In Canada Write to Alexander Murray & Co., Limited, at 
Montreal - Toronto - Halifax + Saint John - Winnipeg « Vancouver 
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SERVING INDUSTRY, CONSTRUCTION AND AGRICULTURE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 















































Up until five years ago there was no way, 
during the winter, to sterilize recircu- 
lated conditioned air in railway coaches. 
Then, Sturtevant pioneered—“reached 
into the stratosphere”—and utilized the 
powerful rays called ultra-violet! 


Sturtevant Research created a railway 
air conditioning system that was miles 
ahead...one that included lamps which 
recreated these powerful germ-killing 
ultra-violet rays present in the upper at- 
mosphere! Lethal rays that sterilize the 
recirculated air—send it back to passen- 
gers fresh and pure as the air outside. 


Today Sturtevant ultra-violet ray 
sterilization is at the service of 
Uncle Sam. ..is available for air con- 
ditioning and ventilating applica- 
tions in countless places. It’s ready 
to protect our fighting men in hos- 
pitals—to guard the health of work- 
ers who toil in factories to speed 
the flow of vital war equipment and 
materials—to assure extra air safety 
in thousands of other places rang- 
ing from hotels to auditoriums. 


Yes, today, more than ever before, 
Sturtevant Pioneering is proving 
its worth! 
B. F.STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Ltd. 
Galt, Toronto, Montreal 
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TRANSITION 


Brrtupay: Presidents Tiburcio Caria 
Andino of Honduras and Ricardo Adolfo 
de la Guardia of Panama. Carias Andino 
celebrated his 66th birthday on March 13 
by inaugurating a large-scale public-works 
project; de la Guardia, 42 on March 14, 
put in his usual day. 

















Marriep: Alice Hammond Duckworth, 
36, descendant of Commodore Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, and Benny Goodman, 32, tai- 
lor’s son who is King of Swing; at Las 
Vegas, Nev., March 20. It is Goodman’ 





International 


Sgt. and Mrs. Lockard 


first marriage, and his bride’s second ... 
Pauline Elinor Seidel, 19, of Williamsport, 
Pa., and Sgt. Joseph L. Lockard, 19, who 
sounded the unheeded warning of the Jap 
attack on Pearl Harbor; at Winchester, 
Va., March 10. The bride’s parents an- 
nounced the elopement of the hero and 
his school sweetheart last week. 


Diep: Laurence J. Darmour, 47, film 
producer; of a heart attack, at Hollywood, 
March 17. He introduced Mickey Rooney 
to movies in the 1926-32 series of 72 
Mickey McGuire two-reelers . . . Charles 
Taylor, 78, playwright and producer; at 
Glendale, Calif., March 20. His former 
wife, Laurette Taylor, starred in such of 
his plays as “Child Wife” and “From Rags 
to Riches” . . . Edward W. Townsend, 87, 
newspaperman creator of Chimmie Fad- 
den of the Bowery; at New York, March 
15. After reporting for papers in his home- 
town Cleveland, San Francisco, and Wash- 
ington, Townsend joined The New York 
Sun in 1892 and soon invented the slang- 
slinging Bowery urchin, who became a 
popular Sun feature . . . Sidney Kent, 56, 
president of the Twentieth Century-Fox 
Film Corp.; of heart disease, at New York, 
March 19. Joining Vitagraph Corp. in 
1915, he moved up the movie ladder to the 
Presidency of Fox 
in 1932. Three years 
later he revitalized 
the company by 
merging it with 
Twentieth Century, 
forming one of the 
present top organiza- 
tions. His daughter 
Peggy is the wife of 
Don Wilson, radio ~ ‘Acme 
announcer. Kent 
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arles EARING completion, far ahead of the production schedule, is an order for massive 
r; at planers to be used in finishing the heaviest armor plate for America’s warships. 
he The parts for these huge. machines are seldom made in quantities except in time of war 
Rags and the equipment for mass production of such items is very scarce. We have such 
L, 87, equipment in our shops but, at the time this order was placed, all of it was working 24 
4 "3 hours a day on orders for steam engines to be used in the Liberty Ships and large 
ome- machines for defense production. So we borrowed equipment time from the Liberty Ships 
 ash- order to machine the heaviest paris of the first planer. Then we set it up in our own 
York shops ond used it to machine these same parts for the balance of the order. This move 
olay! speeded up the planer order by months. 

t, 56, The first planer finished will be the last one shipped, but the last shipment on the 
-Fox 


order will be weeks ahead of our own schedule, many months ahead of any schedule 


ork, 
>. im which could have been set up otherwise. 
o the This resourcefulness which assumes such importance in times of war is also important 


in times of peace. It has enabled General Machinery to serve the Nation well through 
five wars. It has kept the wheels turning in times of peace. It will again be at the service of 


American Industry when the war is over and the ways and workings of peace are resumed. 


GENERAL MACHINERY CORPORATION 


KAMILTON, OHIO 


GENERAL MACHINERY ORDNANCE CORPORATION 
THE NILES TOOL WORKS CO. - THE HOOVEN, OWENS, RENTSCHLER CO 
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If you can’t fight- 
BUY BONDS! 





Buy Bonds for Tanks, Planes, 
Guns, Ships—Bonds for Victory! 





Forty-five thousand tanks this year...a tank 
every twelve minutes. Part of what it takes 
to fight this all-out war. Dollars, too, are 


fire-power. Bonds build tanks, planes, 











guns, ships. If you can’t fight, buy Bonds. 
Buy every pay day. Not just what you can comfortably 
afford... wars aren’t won that way. Refigure your 
budget... spend /ess and buy more Bonds. Fight as 
hard with your dollars as American boys are fighting 


with their lives. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Safe Deposit Facilities at Our Three New York Offices-— Bankers Safe Deposit Company 
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PHOTO BY U.S. ARMY SIGNAL CORPS 
Troops of Anti-tank Unit in attack position with 
Gnti-tank gun, somewhere in the Philippines. 


PHILIPPINE PUZZLE : FIND THE GUN! 


FIND IT, AND you'll be finding more than 
just a gun! 

You’ll be finding where many peacetime 
products have disappeared to, nowadays... 
washing machines ... vacuum cleaners... even 
baby carriages. 


These products have disappeared because, for 
one reason, to make them you need ball bear- 
ings. And there are no ball bearings to spare. 
They're going to war by the millions in guns, 
tanks, planes, in practically everything that 
moves. 

You can’t turn them out like so many dough- 
nuts. Each one is a carefully manufactured, 
carefully inspected product requiring precision 
tools and machinery. 


That is why there won’t be enough ball bear- 
ings to go around until after the war is over. But 


if peace is worth winning it’s worth sacrificing 
for. And when it comes, Fafnir wants to be able 
to say, “We helped!” 


And we believe you want to say it, too. The 
Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 


FAFNIR 


BALL BEARINGS 


THE BALANCED LINE=FOR 
ORDNANCE, AIRCRAFT AND INDUSTRIAL MACHINERY 























Marching right along with the armed 
forces of this country are thousands of 
telephone workers. 

They work side by side with the Army 
and Navy. Wherever the need is commu- 
nications, you are likely to find telephone 
men and their trucks and materials. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


“THE TELEPHONE HOUR” 





Were backing them up” 


Day and night the order is for speed 
and more speed. 

They wear no uniforms, these telephone 
workers, but men in uniform know how 
much they are putting into the Nation’s 


biggest job. They see it first-hand and 
they know it is first-rate, 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Pe 


Washington Trends 


Most Congressional observers believe 
F.D.R.’s direct attack on proposed labor 
legislation has effectively blocked its pas- 
sage .. . Washington won’t be surprised if 
MacArthur makes a flying visit to the 
U.S. to discuss the war and his supply 
problems with the President and the High 
Command ... By early this week Wash- 
ington was expecting daily a sensational 
Navy story of successful action by Fleet 
task forces in the far Pacific ... The AFL 
and CIO are getting along unexpectedly 
well on F.D.R.’s labor committee, agreeing 
easily on practically all issues . . . There'll 
be new pressure on the Navy to change its 
policy of barring enlistment to Negroes; 
important Washington figures are taking 
up the campaign . . . Congress is trying to 
arrange informal spring recesses to permit 
members to get home for a little campaign- 
ing. 


Syria Recognition? 

The State Department may soon face 
another ticklish problem involving the 
Free French. In its efforts to maintain 
relations with Vichy and prevent com- 
plete French submission to Hitler, the 
government has been embarrassed not 
only by the St. Pierre-Miquelon seizure 
but by the Free French release of the 
American note covering the French Pacific 
islands. The State Department would have 
preferred to keep the note secret. Its re- 
lease forced public admission that the 
U.S. recognized de Gaullist control of the 
islands, and further complicated relations 
with Vichy. Now the Free French are 
preparing to push for recognition of Syria 
as an independent nation, claiming it’s 
vitally important to the morale of the 
Syrian people. 


Jones-Perkins Feud 


Not all of Jesse Jones’ Washington 
feuds have crept into print. In addition 
to his sword-crossing with Leon Hender- 
son and Donald Nelson, he’s now at odds 
with Milo Perkins, executive director of 
the EWB and a fellow Texan. The bone of 
contention is Jones’ Export-Import Bank. 
Perkins believes it is a needed facility in 
conducting economic warfare and wants it 
brought under EWB control. But Jones, 


who has just lost his housing agencies to 
the new NHA, is determined to hold on 
to the rest of his banking duties. No love 
is lost between the men, and their differ- 
ences may soon come out into the open. 
Most Washington observers think Jones’ 
power is on the wane, while Perkins’ star 
is getting brighter. 


Anti-Sub Patrol 


In an attempt to step up sub detection, 
the Army is now really considering the pro- 
posed plan for using civilian pilots in their 
own planes to augment the present Army- 
Navy patrol of shipping Janes. These light 
planes couldn’t carry bombs, but could re- 
port the presence of subs by radio and 
bring attack craft to the scene. There are 
some drawbacks, including the short range 
of the civilian planes and their vulnerabil- 
ity to sub deck guns, but the idea is be- 
ing studied and some private pilots have 
been sounded out on the plan. 


National Notes 


Donald Nelson has the disconcerting 
habit of being on time for Congressional 
hearings, thus embarrassing senators and 
representatives who are frequently late 
in assembling . . . As a protection against 
being called “slackers,” Navy yard em- 
ployes are now getting shipshaped pins 
to identify them as war workers; other 
essential workers may get similar identi- 
fication . . . Swedish Riksbank reports in- 
dicate the U.S. paid Sweden $6,250,000 
for the liner Kungsholm . . . Of a dozen 
aviation experts who got up a pool on 
when the first bomb would drop on con- 
tinental U.S., half picked a date in April, 
none later than June . . . The Army is 
urging soldiers to be extra careful of their 
identification tags; they’re made of scarce 
monel metal and are getting difficult to 
replace. 





Trends Abroad 


a and successful Allied defense 
in Burma won't necessarily defer a Japa- 
nese attack on India; that would be largely 
a naval action and the Japs are known to 
be collecting ships and matériel in Singa- 
pore and Rangoon . . . U.S. weather au- 
thorities say the Russian winter, despite 
Hitler’s alibis, was about normal . . . Don’t 
be fooled by a sudden British “offensive” 
in Libya; it will be an attempt to spike a 
Nazi drive by hitting first and won’t be a 
full-fledged push . . . The Russians have 
kept it quiet, but some of the heaviest 


fighting lately has been in the Crimea and 
some Soviet successes there may be an- 
nounced soon. 


Allies vs. Spain 


Both London and Washington are again 
disturbed over Spain. A new German eco- 
nomic mission has quietly arrived in Ma. 
drid and there’s good evidence that Spain 
is being pressed for closer cooperation. 
Britain and the U.S. have been shipping 
food, machinery, and other supplies to 
Spain with the understanding that Franco 
will remain neutral and limit his aid to the 
Axis. Now Spain is being called to account 
and, unless explanations are satisfactory, 
Allied shipments to Spain will be stopped. 


Russo-Japanese War 


Inless the most authoritative informa- 
tion is wrong, Japan and Russia will be at 
war within the next few months. Allied in- 
telligence agents have turned up detailed 
evidence giving full support to published 
predictions that a Russo-Japanese clash in 
Siberia will come soon. Since March 1, the 
Japanese, by newspapers, radio and 
pamphlets, have been hard at work on a 
campaign to whip up public feeling against 
the Soviet. (All signs of this have been 
censored from outgoing dispatches.) More- 
over, it’s now accepted in Toyko that Sato, 
Japan’s special envoy to Moscow, has been 
sent there on a mission identical to that of 
Kurusu in Washington—to make Stalin 
think Tokyo is seeking peace. 


Balkan Guerrilla Drive 


Balkan guerrilla leaders are all set to 
launch a harassing counteroffensive when- 
ever Hitler starts his spring offensive. For 
the first time since the Balkans were over- 
run by Hitler, anti-Nazi elements have got 
together to plan coordinated activity. In a 
series of conferences held in mountain 
hideaways, Yugoslav, Greek, Albanian, and 
Bulgarian guerrilla leaders have worked 
out plans for systematic sabotage and raids 
on Nazi military units and communica- 
tions. They’ve been able to plan this large- 
ly because British submarines have man- 
aged to land small arms and ammunition 
for them at isolated spots on the Aegean 
and Adriatic Coasts. Similar aid is reach- 
ing guerrilla forces still operating in 
Crete. 


Churchill and Party 


Veteran British political observers think 
there’s a good chance that Churchill may 
soon relinquish leadership of the Conserva- 
tive party. He is irritated with some of the 
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reactionary party leaders, since they not 
only criticized the Cripps appointment but 
had much to do with quashing Churchill’s 
plan to bring his son Randolph into the 
government as an Under Secretary. It’s 
known Randolph returned from the Mid- 
dle East with the expectation of joining 
the government. Also, by abandoning party 
leadership Churchill could raise himself 
above old-time political distinctions and 
allay some of the remaining public criti- 
cism. If he makes the move, Eden is prob- 
ably the best bet to succeed him as Con- 
servative leader. 


Paris Raid Aid 


Nazi occupation authorities have been 
confused in their handling of the big RAF 
raid on Paris, but they’ve so far managed 
to censor news of the aid given the British 
by agents on the scene. Some three weeks 
before the raid, British and Free French 
spies, with the help of trusted workers, 
circulated through the big Renault plant. 
As a result they got out to London a com- 
plete dossier on the plant, including all in- 
formation necessary to cripple its opera- 
tions. Then, when the raid started, flares, 
rockets, and small bonfires were set off to 
guide the bombers. The Gestapo next day 
arrested a large number of suspects, but it’s 
not believed in London that they netted 
the key agents. 


Foreign Notes 


The recent OGPU arrest of a Jap resi- 
dent of Moscow who had been furnishing 
his embassy information of the Soviet war 
effort indicates the delicate state of current 
Russo-Japanese relations. Tokyo didn’t 
protest, and the Jap was deported, not shot 
. . . Bulgaria is about ready to spring a 
sensational trial of a group of “Commun- 
ist” parachutists allegedly dropped from 
Russian planes last fall . . . The Italians 
are now “permitting” the Greeks to obtain 
copies of Mussolini’s book “I Talk With 
Bruno” simply by contributing a few lira 
for the families of Italian aviators killed in 
the war .. . Canada is having the same 
trouble with overoptimistic war headlines 
as has plagued the U.S. War Department 
and Ottawa may soon suggest a “toning 
down.” 





Steel ‘Emergency’ 


‘Traty drastic action in the steel field 
will soon be forthcoming, largely because 
of important shortages of stc:! plate and 
certain other types of steel tor ships and 
other war equipment. The moves to be ex- 
pected will include (1) a much expanded 
campaign for salvaging all possible scrap, 
(2) wholesale curtailment of steel supplies 
going into civilian uses and into some non- 
military government uses, and (3) a severe 
crackdown (possibly without publicity) on 
certain large steel companies which, the 


WPB charges, have been violating priori- 
ties in order to keep the good will of old 
customers. 


WPB Management Shuffle 


In far-reaching, behind-the-scenes moves 
to speed production, the WPB is shuffling 
the managements of small, independent 
companies whose output is vital to the 
war effort. Government authorities often 
hesitate to impose huge expansion orders 
on such companies, fearing their execu- 
tives can’t handle greatly extended opera- 
tions. Consequently, the WPB has been 
arranging to bring in major-league execu- 
tives drawn from large corporations. Soon 
to be announced is the taking over of a 
well-known aviation company by the head 
of one of the big rubber concerns. Such 
moves are already evidenced by the emer- 
gence of Tom Girdler as head of Consoli- 
dated Aircraft, and the replacement of 
Vincent Bendix as president of Bendix 
Aviation Corp. by Ernest R. Breech of 
General Motors, 


Pension Tax Plans 

One little-discussed effect of the pro- 
posed tax changes will be to stimulate em- 
ploye pension plans. Many companies set 
aside large tax-free pension funds for top 
executives, a practice the Treasury feels 
may well be a dodge to avoid income 
taxes. Accordingly, the Treasury wants to 
tax such pensions unless they can be shown 
to be bona fide plans covering the rank 
and file of employes as well as executives. 
In order to keep pension funds tax-free, 
many companies may have to broaden 
their programs to include all workers. 


Business Footnotes 

Encouraged by the successful price fix- 
ing of used tires, the OPA is contemplating 
ceilings on secondhand refrigerators, wash- 
ing and sewing machines . . . Razor-blade 
supplies are and will be adequate for nor- 
mal demands, unless consumers create a 
shortage by stocking up . . . Gradual elimi- 
nation of auto travel will force many states 
that rely heavily on gasoline taxes and car 
license fees for revenue to drastically over- 
haul their tax structure. 





Press Notes 


That story of U.S. bombers smashing 
23 Japanese ships was held up by the War 
Department for a full 24 hours last week, 
so it would not compete for headlines with 
the news of MacArthur’s arrival in Aus- 
tralia . . . Among the periodicals listed as 
urgently needed at one Army post are 
True Confessions and True Romances .. . 
Cissy Patterson, Washington Times-Her- 
ald publisher, is evidently stepping up her 
feud with the columnists Pearson and Al- 
len. She has not only dropped their column 
as well as their comic strip “Hap Hopper,” 
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but has even taken Pearson’s wife and 
brother off the-payroll . . . Joseph Alsop 
Jr., former Washington columnist and ad- 
viser to Chiang Kai-shek who was trapped 
in Hong Kong by the Jap attack, was 
seen out walking there in February, ac. 
cording to word smuggled out of the cap. 
tured city. 


OFF Censorship 


Backstage negotiations between the gov. 
ernment information -services have now 
established Archibald MacLeish’s OFF a; 
censor of the daily report of the Fed. 
eral Communications Commission’s foreign 
broadcast monitoring service. These re- 
ports often contain choice news items and 
heretofore they have been available to 
Washington newspapermen at any of the 
various information services. Now report- 
ers must apply to the OFF for access to 
the material and are frequently being 
turned down. They are particularly irr- 
tated because they feel such censorship is 
silly. The foreign broadcasts monitored 
by the FCC can be heard over almost any 
efficient .short-wave radio set. 


Nazi Film Clue 


U.S. movie officials who’ve learned of 
two new Nazi films are speculating on 
their possible significance. One recounts 
the British dash from Iran into the Baku 
oil fields when Russian resistance collapsed 
in 1918 and their destruction of the wells 
before withdrawing. The other, portraying 
the life of Frederick the Great, centers 
around the Seven Years’ War, which the 
Prussians finally won after suffering a 
seemingly disastrous defeat by the Rus- 
sians at Kunersdorf. The parallels with this 
war are obvious, and the pictures may well 
have been made with an eye to civilian 
morale. 


Book Notes 


Publishers aren’t saying much about it, 
but as a matter of policy they aren’t now 
releasing books critical of the USS.R. 
Among those held up: Alexander Bar- 
mine’s “One Who Survived,” G. E. R. Ged- 
ye’s “My Moscow Year,” and Leon Trot- 
sky’s “Stalin” . . . Talking with a news- 
paperman-author last week F.D.R., whose 
many-volumed official papers haven’t set 
any sales records, voiced the familiar cry 
of authors: “The trouble with publishers 
is, they don’t advertise their books 
enough!” . . . In a Simon & Schuster inter- 
office competition for the book title which 
would sell the most copies the winner was 
“I Take It All Back,” by Adolf Hitler ... 
The publishers of Who’s Who in America 
are branching out with a monthly supple- 
ment which includes data on persons newly 
in the public eye either here or abroad, 
and a special section called “Who Knows,” | 
an index to specialists and authorities in 
many fields. 
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The war is being decide 
AT YOUR MACHINE 


Every product, part and piece you turn 
out is that much more for America’s victory; 


every product, part or piece you could turn 





out—but don’t—is that much more for Japan. 
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... the biggest job in railroad history 


At a time when congestion or a car shortage on American 
railroads might have meant disaster for mankind half way 
around the earth, the American railroads have done the 
biggest transportation job in the history of the world. 
One reason they have been able to handle more traffic 
than in the busiest year of the first World War with 32% 
fewer locomotives is because the power of the average 
locomotive has been increased more than 50% and the 
speed of freight trains more than 30% in that period. 
Many of these locomotives have been Baldwins, with 111 
years of knowing-how behind them. Many Baldwin ideas 
have gone into the spectacular increases in power and speed. 
However, Baldwin does more than build locomotives. 


Its products include hydraulic presses for forming the 


metal for ships and planes—machines and instruments 
for testing airplane parts—turbines for power dams— 
propellers and forgings for ships. 


Today, the engineering and manufacturing skill Baldwin 
has gained in building these products and many more for 
a vast cross-section of American industry, is devoted to 
the rapid production of the things needed by America 
at War, whether they be machines for other vital industries, 
or tanks, guns, gun mounts and other materiel for our 


rapidly expanding Army and Navy. 


bY ALTY 


THE BALDWIN 


' BALDWIN 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: 
Locomotive & Ordnance Division; Baldwin Southwark Division; 
Cramp Brass & Iron Foundries Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; Baldwin De La Vergne Sales Corp.; The Whitcomb 













Locomotive Co.; The Pelton Water Wheel Co.; The Midvale Co. 


Baldwin serves the Nation which the Railroads helped to build 
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Preparations for Spring Drives 


Emphasize Our Role in the War 


American Aid Crosses Pacific 
for Looming Battle of Australia; 


Fierce Actions on Many Fronts 


The world marked time last week. 
Bloody actions were fought on all the 
fronts, but everywhere they were recog- 
nized as only the forerunners of events 
much worse. This first week of spring saw 
the slaughter of thousands of Germans and 
Russians on the eastern front. The Ger- 
mans launched the heaviest air raids in 
nearly a year against British towns. 

In the Mediterranean, the British 
bombed and shelled the Axis stronghold of 
Rhodes, raided deep into enemy lines in 
Libya, torpedoed eleven ships in Italian 
waters, and beat off heavy air attacks on 
Malta. All were merely advance indications 
of the gathering storm. Bulgaria called up 
reserves, and King Boris traveled to Ber- 
lin. Ambassador Franz von Papen left An- 
kara for a conference with the Fiihrer. And 
in China, the newly arrived envoy of 
Turkey admitted that his country expected 
soon to be in the war. 

In the Far East a gigantic skirmish took 
place along the wild coast of Northern 
Australia and in the nearby islands. The 
Japanese, however, did not strike with full 
force either at Australia or in the other 
major theater of action in the Far East, 
Burma. Instead, the possibility grew that 
they might wheel to the north and attempt 
to stage a Pearl Harbor against the Rus- 
sians. The Soviet was perfectly well aware 
of the threat, and a military mission from 
Outer Mongolia arrived in the Red capital. 
In Washington, Russo-Japanese relations 
were viewed largely as a question of which 
nation would strike first. 

At the very center of these events stood 
the United States. A steady flow of troops 
and supplies crossed the oceans, and Amer- 
ican soldiers were on many battlefields. 








Sydney signpost: The battle for 
Down Under was fought up above 


Navy submarines sank five merchantmen 
and hit a destroyer or anti-sub vessel in 
thrusts into Japanese waters. On_ this 
strength and the speed with which it ar- 
rived depended the shape of things to come. 


Australia 


The Adelaide Express slid into Mel- 
bourne’s Spencer Street station at exact- 
ly 9:57 on the morning of March 21. 
On the platform 360 American soldiers 
snapped to attention. In the streets, 30,- 
000 Australians sent up a cheer. Mac- 
Arthur had arrived. 


In the bright sunshine of Australia’s 
first day of fall, the general strode from 
the train clad in a faded uniform and an 
open jacket—the personification of the 
drama and high adventure in his daring 
flight from the Philippines and appoint- 
ment as commander-in-chief of a subcon- 
tinent. Lines of fatigue showed on his 
face—and on those of his wife and 4-year- 
old son—but the salute he gave the troops 
was as snappy as ever and his voice was 
resonant as he shouted to Lt. Col. Lloyd 
Lehrbas, American press liaison officer: 
“Larry, you old rogue, I'll see you 
later.” 

To a public sick of hearing newly ar- 
rived commanders announce that they 
thought such and such a place could be 
“defended,” MacArthur’s first official pro- 
nouncement had the ring of victory: “The 
President of the United States ordered me 
to break through the Japanese lines and 
proceed from Corregidor to Australia for 
the purpose, as I understand it, of organiz- 
ing an American offensive against Japan. . 
A primary purpose of this is the relief of 
the Philippines. I came through and I 
will return.” This week, after a short rest 
in a Melbourne hotel, the general plunged 
into a series of conferences and began the 
job of organizing his command. 

The Battle of Australia was already in 
full swing. The United States Navy an- 
nounced that 23 Japanese ships, including 
eight cruisers and destroyers, had been 
sunk or damaged in raids on New Guinea, 
which at its nearest point is only 90 miles 
from Australia. On the continent itself, 
American fliers battled the Japanese over 
Cape York, and bombs fell on Darwin, 
Derby, and Broome. But this struggle was 
taking place far from the big southern 
cities where most of the American troops 
are still concentrated. A 6,000-mile front, 
it stretched from Cape York to the far 
western deserts of Australia. These re- 
gions, as little known as any in the world, 
will probably form the first great Ameri- 
can battleground of the war. 


Sentinel 

Like a grim sentinel guarding Australia’s 
northeast approaches, Cape York Peninsula 
(see map, page 16) tapers northward 500 
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Northern Australia: A battleground for Americans, Australians, and Japanese 


miles to Torres Strait, which separates 
the continent from New Guinea. A rain- 
soaked, broiling wilderness of eucalyptus 
trees and jungle, the Cape has no white 
settlements and virtually no communica- 
tions. Almost the only inhabitants are 
wandering, wild aborigines and hordes of 
tropical beasts ranging from pink-breasted 


cockatoos and tiny tree-climbing kanga- 


roos to fearsome-looking giant bats called 
“flying foxes.” 

Many of the air battles last week, how- 
ever, centered around a point just north 
of these desolate shores—Thursday Island, 
chief outpost of the Prince of Wales archi- 
pelago off Cape York’s tip, and seat of a 
pearling and fishing community of about 
1,200. Australia once maintained a garri- 
son on Thursday Island, but this was 
withdrawn in 1933 and had not been re- 
placed when war broke out. 

Australia’s most vulnerable point in the 
Cape York zone lies east of Thursday Is- 
land. This is the northern entrance to the 
long natural roadstead down the Eastern 
Queensland Coast enclosed by the Great 
Barrier Reef. Dotted with palm-fringed 
islands and alive with brilliant-hued tropi- 
cal fish and chattering sea birds, the Bar- 
rier Reef forms a fairyland of living pastel- 
colored coral grottoes, shoals, and reefs, 
1,250 miles long and from 20 to 150 miles 
offshore. 

To protect its northern flank against 
any Japanese attempt to force the Bar- 
rier Reef, Australia has already mined its 
numerous breaks and the interior chan- 
nels. Moreover, near the Queensland 
Coast, on secret airdromes supplementing 
the many commercial airports, are sta- 
tioned bomber fleets that could be in- 
stantly dispatched against any invasion 
armada. 

It was to this corner of the continent 
that many American soldiers and tech- 
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nicians were being rushed last week by the 
railroad that reaches north to Cairns and 
fans inland to serve Queensland’s rich 
cattle, sheep, and sugar zones. The great 
distances involved—it is 899 miles from 
Cairns south to Brisbane and 482 miles 
farther to Sydney—illustrate the formi- 
dable transport difficulties which MacAr- 
thur will have to face in supplying his 
northern forces. 


Little Singapore 

West of the Cape York region lies Aus- 
tralia’s Northern Territory, a forbidding 
desert-strewn expanse roughly twice the 
size of Texas. Normally, it supports only 
6,000 people, or one for every 90 square 
miles. Most of its low-lying sandy coast is 
uninhabited and wide open to invaders. 
But in the northwestern corner is Darwin 
—most vital and only fortified spot on the 
continent’s northern rim. 

Only a few years ago a ramshackle, iso- 
lated port noted for tough living, hard 
drinking, and weird corroborees (the 
dances of the aboriginal tribes), Darwin 
under the impact of war has become a 
bustling little Singapore. It is an impor- 
tant naval refueling depot and military air 
base. And it bristles with defenses, includ- 
ing airplane sound detectors such as those 
which dot the continental interior. 

So far, the enemy has confined his activi- 
ties in the Darwin area to bombing forays. 
In last week’s raids, Japanese planes pep- 
pered Darwin with fragmentation bombs, 
designed to inflict casualties and usually 
directed at troop concentrations. And on 
March 22, the raiders for the first time 
carried their attacks into Australia’s in- 
terior. In this thrust, they bombed Kath- 
erine, a town 170 miles south of Darwin 
on the railroad leading to the transconti- 
nental defense highway. 

It was the building of this 621-mile 
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desert highway in late 1940—a feat rushed 
through in 93 days to beat the rainy sea- 
son—that made Darwin’s transformation 
possible. Linking the railhead at Birdum 
in the north with that at Alice Springs, 
the continent’s geographical center, the 
two-way thoroughfare completes the 
1,700-mile lifeline from Darwin to Ade- 
laide in South Australia, down which Mac- 
Arthur traveled last week. 

On the way, the road passes through 
Australia’s “dead heart”—a grim, rocky 
stretch that is transformed every year dur- 
ing the rainy season from November to 
March. Ground that has lain beneath a 
burning sun like a scorched brown-gray 
carpet for seven months blossoms into a 
rich panoply of tropical flowers. And at the 
same time the defense highway is in- 
undated by floods. 

Still farther westward, where the coast 
of Western Australia. borders the Indian 
Ocean for 1,400 miles, the only settlements 
of any size are Wyndham, Derby, and 
Broome—isolated outposts centering round 
the Kimberley gold and cattle zone. All 
have airports and excellent harbors com- 
manding the approaches to Perth, Western 
Australian capital. Derby lies near the un- 
worked Yampi Sound iron deposits which 
Japan has coveted for years. Last week’s 
raids on Derby and Broome were not un- 
expected; the Australians have been using 
them as air-patrol bases. 


Significance: 





The character of the terrain in Northern 
Australia might have been designed to fit 
it for the role it now plays in the Pacific 
war—a vast buffer, or no man’s land, be- 
tween the Japanese and the forces of the 
United Nations. True, the Australians still 
hold the northern part of their country. 
But with its vast expanse it lies open to 
Japanese penetration at any time. And the 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 





Worn THE ALLIED Forces 1n Avus- 
TRALIA—Some of the men whom Mac- 
Arthur is leading in the Battle of the 
Southwest Pacific have tasted war al- 
ready. They swallowed it the hard way 
in the luckless Java campaign, whence 
they escaped with one suit of clothes or 
less to their backs, and a grim hankering 
for a return match with the Japs in 
which they can throw the punches in- 
stead of helplessly ducking. 

Others, chiefly bomber pilots and their 
crews, had been ranging the huge ocean 
war theater for many weeks before the 
general’s arrival here to lead them. They 
coursed over the Philippines, Macassar, 
and New Guinea, dumping destruction. 
They did salvage and rescue work at 
Darwin and Broome. They stole to the 
beaches of Timor by night to pick up 
marooned airmen under the Japs’ noses, 
taking off again in the pitch dark from 
a few hundred yards of beach. 

But mostly MacArthur’s forces are 
fresh and eager troops from the States, 
looking for their first action and soak- 
ing up through their eyes and ears and 
pores the sights and smells of a new land 


like your correspondent, rode here in 
crowded fashion in cabins that once cost 
one grand per passenger in the pleasure- 
cruise days. Many had never seen the 
ocean before. Many troops from St. Louis, 
Chicago, and other points in the Midwest 
were speculating on the size of the waves 
and shouting at the flying fish. Shipboard 
life was placid save for rumors, such as 
one about the bumping of a submarine 
which was later verified, and a one-day 
storm which the captain said was the 
worst his ship ever rode through. 


In the old heavy oak lounge bar, 
shimmering with equatorial heat, Capt. 
S. A. Spencer stood stripped to the waist, 
grinning amiably as he shot typhus and 





9,000 miles from home. Some of these, ° 


by JOHN LARDNER 


tetanus inoculations into the bare arms 
ot the sweating men, and treating sick 
cases and kidding others out of sick- 
ness. Spencer is big and blond, a former 
Columbia football player, now a trans- 
port surgeon but hoping for a permanent 
land station in Hawaii or elsewhere where 
he can do the work he is interested in. 

He never stops working. Sitting in a 
hotel in Australia, he heard a pilot men- 
tion that he was having terrible trouble 
keeping awake for a night flight, after 
great concentration on rescue work dur- 
ing the day. Spencer pulled out a pad and 
wrote him a prescription for benzedrine. 
Then he forced nose drops on your cor- 
respondent, who was showing loudigymp- 
toms of a bad cold. 

Medical Corps men are coming here 
from Frisco, the Carolinas, Vermont, all 
over the country—some leaving good 
practices, but all of them enthusiastic. 
There was great interest in tropical treat- 
ment and medicine in the lounge bar on 
shipboard, and also in the library, where 
doctors took turns thumbing Strong’s 
revision of Stitt’s “Diagnosis, Prevention, 
and Treatment of Tropical Diseases,” 
amid the ghosts of dead Martinis. 

Skipping nothing, the enthusiastic saw- 
bones even briefed the treatment for 
snakebite in Australia and started an 
argument with your correspondent, a 
self-confessed amateur herpetologist, to 
the marked uneasiness of listening sol- 
diers. “The Australian sea snake and tiger 
snake are highly neurotoxic,” said your 
correspondent, “but lousy biters on ac- 
count of their small heads.” “I hope you 
are the first guy bitten by them lousy 
biters with small heads,” said a listening 
soldier coldly. “If so,” said a major in the 
Medical Corps, studying his notes, “we 
will amputate.” This settled your corre- 
spondent’s future, and the listening troops 
seemed greatly cheered. 

When we arrived in port we were de- 


MacArthur’s Men Are Rarin’ to Fight 


layed in the harbor, and a friendly naval 
ensign used the ship’s signal system to 
reserve rooms in a hotel. But when we 
got ashore it developed that the hotel 
had ignored the message and we wound 
up in a boarding house run by the local 
temperance society. 


American troops of all descriptions 
are pleased with Australia as soon as they 
get here, and become quickly adapted. 
At first there was considerable sightsee- 
ing, fraternizing with the natives, and 
good times. Then MacArthur arrived and 
suddenly every thought and desire among 
all the troops turned to action and fight- 
ing. Your correspondent visited a camp 
near the headquarters where minor offi- 
cials were reviewing American troops the 
day before MacArthur took over. 

Beforehand your correspondent talked 
with some New York boys in a hospital 
detail. One, Pvt. Bob Schulman of New- 
ark, was arguing loudly the merits of 
Lightweight Allie Stolz; another, Pvt. 
Harry Penso of the Bronx, a former hair 
stylist, was speculating on the value of 
First Baseman Mize to the New York 
Giants. Suddenly an official car came in 
view and the electrifying rumor “It’s 
him!” went through the camp, and the 
soldiers raced for a sight of MacArthur, 
only to see a politician. 

But the general arrived next day, and 
it was no anticlimax. Apart from the 
terrific Australian welcome to the Mac- 
Arthur family at the railroad station, 
American enthusiasm could be seen in 
the half-controlled, nonchalant pride of 
soldiers walking the streets, calling at- 
tention to the fact that MacArthur was 
here and things could begin. It is hard 
to gauge the mettle of troops before 
battle, but both veterans and fresh troops 
here are shrewd enough not to minimize 
the difficulties. They seem to know what 
must be done and are anxious to do it. 





al 








main Allied base is at present in the chain 
of big southeastern cities with their rela- 
tively good communications and supply 
facilities. 

But the High Command apparently 
‘plans to transform the desert and jungles 
of the north into a great military center 
where Japanese attacks can be repelled and 
from which a counteroffensive can some 
day be launched. For this they must first 
improve land and air communications. 


Roads must be laid across the rocky wastes 
and airports carved out of the jungle. In 
some ways the task is comparable to the 
construction of the communication lines 
which for many weary months the Allies 
have been building across Central Africa. 

Even when the Americans and the Aus- 
tralians are entrenched in the north, the 
launching of an offensive remains a matter 
for the future. For it will need one element 
unnecessary for the mere holding of Aus- 


tralia: sea power. Australia can be held by 
air and land power alone. But to attack the 
Japanese in the chain of strong positions 
into which they will undoubtedly convert 
the islands of the Netherlands Indies will 
require the skillful use of ships and planes. 

Viewed against this background, Mac- 
Arthur’s confident prediction that he had 
arrived in Australia in order to take the 
offensive sounded overoptimistic. Official 
Washington thus applauded the sentiment 
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Convoy to Australia: Guns were loaded at American ports and used in battery drill at sea... 


but deplored raising public expectations of 
a speedy attack. For the part that Aus- 
tralia plays in the grand strategy of the 
Pacific is essentially one of “offensive de- 
fense” at present. In the future it will be 
one of the bastions from which an all-out 
attack can be directed against Japan from 
every side. 





MacArthur Mystery 


How Gen. Douglas MacArthur and his 
party broke through the Japanese block- 
ade of the Philippines to reach Australia 
was a mystery solved last week. The story 
was told in Melbourne by Brig. Gen. Hugh 

- J. Casey, former Chief of Army Engineers 
in the Philippines and one. of the party. 

The first and most hazardous part of 
the trip, said Casey, was made in four 70- 
foot motor torpedo boats. Into these war- 
battered craft, once capable of 60 knots 
but now no longer able to do more than 
30, piled General MacArthur, Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur, their 4-year-old son Arthur and 
his Chinese nurse, and fifteen Army men 
including Maj. Gen. Richard K. Suther- 
land, MacArthur’s chief of staff. 

At 8 p.m. on March 11, eighteen days 
after President Roosevelt had ordered 
MacArthur to Australia, the four boats 
sped away from Bataan and Corregidor 
under full throttle. For six hours they 
bounced in a moderate sea. Then one of 
the craft developed engine trouble. The 
necessary repairs caused a delay which 
forced the little flotilla to cruise part of 
the next day in daylight, instead of taking 
cover in an island hideout. 

All went well until near dusk that eve- 
ning, when the party had a narrow squeak. 
“We sighted a Japanese destroyer on the 
horizon,” Casey related. “We were small 





... while soldiers studied 
and we lay low in the water . . . Quickly 


we halted to make our boats less visible 
and we lay there until the destroyer had 
passed . . . They had failed to sight us.” 
Next morning, just before dawn, the 
party ‘reached a rendezvous where two 
Flying Fortresses were to meet them. They 
waited three days for the planes, which in 
eleven hours sped them over 2,000 miles of 
Japanese-dominated islands and waters to 
a small unidentified Australian town. 
Where the party met the Fortresses was 
undisclosed. It might have been on Cebu, 
former: steppingstone for planes traveling 
between the Netherlands Indies and Ma- 
nila and site of one of the few Philippine 
airports capable of handling big transports. 


All Dinkum’ 


For two months, American soldiers, sail- 
ors, and airmen have been arriving in Aus 
tralia. But not a word leaked through the 
Down Under censor. Last week the lid was 
off, and a flood of human-interest stories 
hummed over the cables. Some of the 
bright spots: 


q Advising newspaper readers how to make 
the visitors feel at home, one Melbourne 
woman writer recommended “gay parties 
with swing music and redheads, strawberry 
blonds, beer, lots of sweet-smelling flowers, 
and asparagus rolls.” She suggested swim- 
ming “only if very hot.” 


q Enthusiasm for the United States 
reached such a pitch that theater audiences 
rose when “The Star-Spangled Banner” 
was played. In their eagerness to help the 
newcomers, motorists in one city spent 
week coaching the Americans in left-side- 
of-the-road driving. Shopkeepers learned to 
give correct change for dollar bills, which 
have become a second legal tender through- 
out Australia, rivaling pounds in some of 
the smaller towns as the chief means of ex- 
change. Newspapers ran special dispatches 
giving American sport news. 


The Australians have pictured the Amer- 
icans as veritable Paul Bunyans in getting 
things done quickly. One story told of five 
American officers in search of dispatch cars 
who entered an automobile agency where 
nineteen new cars were on display. “Wrap 
’em up,” said one of the officers as a dazed 
salesman earned $435 in commissions in 
less than five minutes. Another concerned 
the laying of underground electric cables at 
a military post—a job which Australians 
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estimated would require seven days’ dig- 
ging. The Americans did the job in a few 
hours with the aid of two jeeps—one to 
haul a plow and one to pay out the cable. 


q A surprise for Australians has been the 
almost complete absence of American 
drunkenness, although Australian beer is 
much stronger than American. However, 
drink has been blamed for the rare occa- 
sions when American and Australian troops 
have fallen out. Usually, these tiffs follow 
a round of beer and wisecracks. A typical 
exchange went as follows: American—You 
can go home now, Aussie. We’ve come to 
save you.” Aussie—“Have you? I thought 
you were a refugee from Pearl Harbor.” 





White (House) Lie 

When a manifestly phony story comes 
from a manifestly unimpeachable source, 
then what? It happened in Washington 
last week. The story: General MacArthur, 
disguised as a Filipino fisherman, escaped 
from Bataan Peninsula in a rowboat, 
passed through a fleet of Japanese de- 
stroyers and submarines, and personally 
rowed 2,500 miles to Australia. The 
source: Franklin D. Roosevelt, who is 
not above spoofing reporters at his press 
conferences. He said he had previously 
told the story to a “delightful little lady” 
who had asked about MacArthur’s escape. 





Three Kites 


Three Japanese generals were flying high 
last week. They were awarded the Im- 
perial Military Order of the Golden Kite, 
First Class, for achievement in the China 











“incident.” Apart from honor, the Kites 
will also give the trio a life annuity of 
$360.* The heroes: 


Gen. Count Hisaichi Terauchi,. former 
War Minister, ex-Commander in North 
China, and present Commander-in-Chief 
in the Southwest Pacific. He is tall and 
baldheaded, a mediocre soldier who owes 
his career to the reputation of his father, 
a Prime Minister during the last world 
conflict. 


Gen. Shunroku Hata, Commander-in- 
Chief in China. He is trim, able, and in- 
tensely ambitious. Manuevering to get the 
Premiership, he was thwarted at the last 
moment by the army’s “control clique,” 
which chose the more tractable Tojo in- 
stead. 


Gen. Yasuji Okamura, Commander in 
North China. He is one of the Japanese 
Army’s most cunning and ruthless China 
experts and wire-pullers. His first army 
post was as an adviser to a corrupt Chi- 
nese war lord. 





Before the Rains Came 


Between India and Burma stretches a 
rugged, forbidding chain of mountains— 
the Chin and Patkai Hills. The only com- 
munications across them are mere paths, 
twisting through dense jungle and timber- 
land infested by leeches, wild animals, and 
savage headhunters. A trip from Imphal, 
the hill-girt capital of the Indian state of 
Manipur, to Sittaung, a dirty village on 
the Chindwin River in Burma, covers only 
102 miles but involves nine days of travel. 





*The Victoria Cross, British decoration 
awarded for conspicuous bravery, pays a nor- 
mal $40 a year to noncommissioned ranks only. 
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Across these crude trails last week 
poured some of the poorest refugees that 
have fled from any war so far—Indians 
hurrying from Burma to the safety of their 
own country. At the same time, gangs of 
native laborers worked desperately to 
transform the jungle paths into motor 
highways. On the forging of such overland 
lines of communication between Burma 
and India depended the chances of ulti- 
mate success for the British, Americans, 
and Chinese battling the Japanese above 
Rangoon. 

The painful job of hacking roads across 
the Chin and Patkai Hills is well under 
way and only a 40-mile gap now separates 
roadheads in India and Burma. But just 
six weeks of good working weather remain 
for, from the middle of May on, the heavy 
monsoon rains descend, practically paralyz- 
ing human activity until October. 

The Allied armies likewise fought a race 
with the monsoon in the flat delta lands of 
the Sittang and Irrawaddy Rivers, as they 
battled to hold the Japanese there until the 
day when the rains come. From May to 
October 100 inches of precipitation fall in 
Lower Burma, turning the now dry pad- 
dy fields into bogs and flooding the few 
roads. ° 

For the Japanese it was a struggle to 
reach the central high region of Burma be- 
fore the monsoon begins. For in that coun- 
try surrounding Mandalay only 25 inches 
of rain fall during the wet season. Despite 
torrid heat, fighting would be possible all 
summer in the open plateaus of the up- 
lands, where little villages with white- 
washed pagodas dot the hilltops. 

The chief burden of opposing the Japa- 
nese in Burma has thus far fallen on the 
British, but the main hope for driving the . 
invader out depends on Chinese troops and 








Yi’s: Yi tribesmen have been mobilized to work on pictures above they are shown receiving a lesson in 
China’s new roads that run through their mountainous Chinese and being summoned to work in the early 
territory to connect with the railways of India. In the 
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morning hours by a native bugler. 
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American fliers now being massed there 
Last week it was announced that Chinese 
strength in Burma, which had previously 
been estimated at only 20,000 men had 
been expanded to two full armies, the Fifth 
and the Sixth, and that these troops had 
been put under the command of Lt. Gen. 
Joseph W. Stilwell, recently appointed 
American chief of staff for all the Chinese 
Armies. March 19 they went into action 
and ambushed a column of 600 Japanese 
After a two-day battle that wrecked the 
town of Pyu, they drove the invaders back 
across the Pyu River. The American Volun- 
teer Group of fliers also took to the air 
again, battling a great formation of 60 
Japanese bombers and 20 fighters over 
Burma. 
Stilwell’s troops used tactics that were 
described as “counterinfiltration”—which 
presumably meant that the Japanese jun- 
gle-creeping methods were to be turned 
against them. Lt. Gen. Harold Alexander, 








Aftermath of Nazis’ Winter Campaign . .. 
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This motor-driven sled was used by the Red Army 


the British commander, promised similar 
tactics and admitted that the British had 
previously been “strangled by their own 
transport” by sticking to the roads while 
the Japanese moved across the country 
Finally, Stilwell proclaimed that “the 
United States means business and we won’t 
be satisfied until we see American and Chi- 
nese troops in Tokyo together.” eee 





Spring in Russia 

From the North Cape of Norway to 
Crete something big was brewing in Ger- 
man Europe. As in every other spring 
since 1939, the end of winter saw the long 
troop trains, the rumbling columns of sup- 
ply trucks, and the fleets of planes in 
motion again. This time most of the vast 
movement of men and materials was to the 
east—toward Russia. With the resources 
of Europe massed behind it. the Reich was 


obviously girding itself for a mighty push. 

In Berlin, the offices in the Wilhelm- 
strasse echoed to the tread of high officers. 
At Adolf Hitler’s mysterious field head- 
quarters, newsreel cameramen photo- 
graphed them with the Fiihrer. The old 
faces reappeared: Marshal Walther von 
Brauchitsch, former commander-in-chief 
of the army, now apparently recovered 
from his “illness” of last year; Marshal 
Gerd von Rundstedt, commander of the 
Ukrainian front; Marshal Fedor von Bock, 
would-be-conqueror of Moscow; Col. Gen. 
Heinz Guderian, the panzer expert. Mar- 
shal Wilhelm List, victor in last spring's 
Balkan campaigns, passed through Stock-: 
holm on his way to the Finnish front. Even 
Marshal Erwin Rommel, Nazi chieftain in 
Libya, bobbed up in Berlin. 

On their side, the Russians massed the 
new armies that they have been training all 
winter in the remote regions of the Volga 
and in Asia. From Archangel and Iran 
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This tank-mounted field gun was used by the Nazis 


supplies from Britain and the United States 
flowed into the Soviet in a_ broadening 
stream. British tanks were used on the 
Moscow front. Hurricanes shot down Nazi 
planes on the outskirts of the capital as 
the air war flared up again. In the rear, 
Soviet air-force units were equipped with 
Bell Airacobras. 

In a last flurry of snowstorms, the winter 
approached its close and with it the Soviet 
campaign that turned back the Germans 
and astonished the world. As the sun be- 
came brighter over the steppes, the time 
for the Nazis to strike back drew nearer 
and nearer. But the exact moment for the 
blow will be determined not by the Ger- 
man High Command but by the speed of 
the thaw along the whole vast front. A 
survey of the progress of spring in the 
various zones of the eastern front follows. 


Nortu: Snowstorms in this region fre- 
quently continue through late March and 


April. In the Archangel region the weather 
does not really break until the first of 
May. In Leningrad, the temperature rises 
rapidly from an average of 24 in March to 
36 in April and the worst of the thaw is 
over by early May. But on the Finnish 
front the bogs formed by the slush remain 
all summer and practically rule out action 
except in a few areas of high ground. 


CrentrAL: When the thaw comes at the 
normal time—it may be delayed this year 
—the first two weeks of April are the mud- 
diest period of the year. Frozen swamps 
rapidly dissolve into impassable bogs. The 
roads become ribbons of black mud, usable 
only by cavalry. But it takes an entire 
month to melt the snow, which in 
the Moscow region averages 19.5 inches 
in depth. At the same time ice on the 
rivers breaks up and the countryside 
is flooded. The Dnieper rises from 35 
feet to 55 feet, and the low-lying coun- 
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Red troops in white 


try to the east turns into a shallow lake. 


Soutu: The thaw is already under way 
in the far south. Between Rostov and the 
Crimea the snow has largely disappeared 
by mid-March, while at Rostov itself the 
average 4 inches of snow starts vanishing 
at the end of March. The ground becomes 
suitable for fighting in this region more 
quickly than anywhere else in Russia, be- 
cause of the sandy soil which rapidly 
drains away the water. In the Ukraine, 
however, the thaw does not start until 
late March. Then the temperature rises 
rapidly, and the black earth produces 
some of the worst mud in the Soviet. 


Brooke Broke 


Sir Charles Vyner Brooke recently ar- 
rived in Sydney, neatly dressed and carry- 
ing a little white satchelful of his toilet ar- 
ticles. Fumbling in the bag, he said: “All 
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Concerning Fair and Unfair Warfare 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The announcement by Tokyo last 
week that Japan would “not abide by 
the London Agreement concerning con- 
duct of warfare” and would resort to 
the “principle of retaliation” makes it 
evident that she plans to continue wag- 
ing an all-out war. This edict, however, 
brings no news; it simply reestablishes 
a fact generally known: that the ethical 
code for war is no more. 

Sun Tzu, a Chinese general, wrote 
in 500 B.C.: “All warfare is based on 
deception.” And that is true today. 
International treaties embodying rules 
of war have ceased to exist, except in- 
sofar as one nation may desire to con- 
tinue, in its own interest, some humani- 
tarian principle. 

Our Axis enemies long“ago cast aside 
bilateral peacetime agreements concern- 
ing wartime relations. As a result, both 
Germany and Japan have made war 
upon their neighbors without the con- 
ventional declaration, have crushed 
neutrals that stood athwart what they 
considered to be their paths to suc- 
cess, and have violated many times 
what ‘are known as the rules of war- 
fare. 

When we weigh the conduct of our 
enemies, it may be well to understand 
that an all-out war is ruthless, cruel, 
relentless, and devastating, and that 
for the commitment of any crime a 
belligerent will seek justification in his 
own interpretation of the law of mili- 
tary necessity, and, if necessary, resort 
to any form of “regulated violence” 
under the “principle of retaliation” 
(Newsweek, April 1, 1940). From this 
point of view, any act is justified to 
gain victory. 

Military necessity admits of the de- 
struction of life, capturing of every 
enemy of importance to the hostile 
government, the destruction of prop- 
erty, obstruction of ways and channels 
of traffic, and the withholding of 
sustenance as means of life from the 
enemy. 

The Axis Powers have already ap- 
plied this law in their mass-slavery 
policy for subjugated neutral countries, 
submarine attacks on unarmed mer- 
chant vessels, running down of lifeboats 
after sinking a ship, group shooting of 
hostages, firing on hospital ships, use 
of enemy flags for protection of vessels 
at sea, mass bayoneting of prisoners of 


war, reported use of bacteriological war- 
fare, and traffic in narcotic drugs—as 
in China—to weaken the opponent. 
When a nation sets out to apply the 
law of military necessity it assumes for 
itself a right to destroy its neighbor if 
the neighbor’s existence is considered 
inimical to the aggressor’s own life. The 
law is nothing more than the state’s 
conception of the individual’s right of 
self-preservation, plus its own law of 
‘eminent domain,” under which a 
sovereign power destroys or takes over 
property needed for its use, plus its 
criminal code that imprisons or kills 
those who stand in the way of regulated 
order. : 


The time is past when trained pro- 
fessional armies fight each other for 
supremacy and the people sit back in 
the stands and applaud a victory or 
weep over a defeat. Today the nation’s 
men and women are a part of the war 
machine and must be prepared to share 
the role of combatants. 

In applying the law of military 
necessity, the German doctrine, as 
taken from a German war book, is: 
“In the matter of making an end of 
the enemy’s forces by violence it is an 
incontestable and self-evident rule that 
the right of killing and annihilating, in 
regard to hostile combatants, is in- 
herent in the war power and its organs, 
that all means which modern inventions 
afford, including the fullest, most 
dangerous, and the most massive means 
of destruction, may be utilized. These 
last, just because they attain the object 
of war as quickly as possible, are on 
that account to be regarded as indis- 
pensable, and, when closely considered, 
the most humane.” In other words, 
this is the German doctrine for the 
use of gas or other means of wholesale 
destruction of life. 

Our doctrine, as stated in our Field 
Service Regulations, is: “Absolute good 
faith with the enemy must be observed 
as.a rule of conduct,” and: “The ruses 
of war are legitimate so long as they do 
not involve treachery or perfidy.” 

With such divergent codes, how is 
our High Command to meet the Axis 
enemy? Perhaps the answer can be 
found in the old Russian proverb: 
“When you live with wolves you must 
howl like a wolf.” 


_ ly those under your leadership, we are en- 
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No Reply N ecessary 


Jonathan M. Wainwright hardly had 
time last week to pin a third star to his 
shoulder straps when the Japanese 
launched an air attack on the forces of 
the newly appointed lieutenant general 
and successor to MacArthur. All over the 
Bataan Peninsula, the Japanese dropped 
tin cans. Inside were slips of paper, tied 
with red ribbons and addressed to Wain- 
wright. They read: 

“Your Excellency: Already three months 
have elapsed during which, despite the 
defeat of your allies . . . and in the face 
of innumerable difficulties, the American 
and Filipino forces under your command 
have fought with much gallantry. 

“We are, however, now in a position to 
state that, with men and supplies which 
surpass both numerically and qualitative- 


tirely free either to attack, and put to 
rout, your forces, or await the inevitable 
starvation of your troops within the nar- 
row confines of the Bataan Peninsula. 

“To waste the valuable lives of these 
men in an utterly meaningless and hope- 
less struggle would be directly opposed to 
the principles of humanity. And, further- 
more, such a course would sully the honor 
of a fighting man. 

“Your Excellency: You have already 
fought to the best of your ability. What 
dishonor is there in following the example 
of the defenders of Hong Kong, Singapore, 
and the Netherlands East Indies, in the 
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acceptance of an honorable defeat?* Accept 
our sincere advice and save the lives of 
those officers and men under your com- 
man 9 

To this, Wainwright told the War De- 
partment, “no reply was necessary and 
none was made.” Eight weeks ago Gen- 
eral MacArthur similarly ignored an ulti- 
matum from Lt. Gen. Masaharu Homma, 
the Japanese commander who later com- 
mitted hara-kiri. 

The new ultimatum, sent by Lt. Gen. 
Tomoyuki Yamashita, Homma’s successor, 
may have been the echo of exasperation. 
Just a few days earlier, Wainwright’s men 
emerged from their secret bases in the 
jungle-blanketed mountains of Mindanao 
and made a successful raid on the Japa- 
nese-held port of Zamboanga, 600 miles 
south of Bataan. 

Washington revealed few details of the 
raid, apart from the laconic announcement 
that “severe casualties” had been inflicted 
on the foe. But in Australia, members of 
MacArthur’s staff added point to the at- 
tack by disclosing that the American 
forces still held three-fifths of the Philip- 
pines. 

Meanwhile, Francis B. Sayre, United 
States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, returned to the United States from 





*The United States State Department an- 
nounced last week that it had confirmed British 
charges of Japanese atrocities at Hong Kong. 


Sayre brought home a Jap sword 
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The Effect of Japan’s Sea Losses 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


Naval men are watching the sea 
losses Japan has suffered in her various 
drives southward, where she has had to 
guard her transports with heavy air and 
sea support. The success of the cam- 
paign up to the present has depended 
upon local air and sea superiority. 

Not yet has one of Japan’s heaviest 
battleships been reported near the scenes 
of action; support of her transports has 
been furnished by cruisers and destroy- 
ers. However, if Japan has suffered 
severe cruiser losses while we have had 
few, the measure of her sea power has 
been diminished, for in a sea battle 
there are two flanks and a center, and 
it is upon cruisers that much of the 
offensive and defense flank strength of 
a force rests. 

Moreover, Japan’s sea losses increase 
relatively the power of any other form 
of sea offensive we may undertake, and 
aid materially our efforts to protect 
transportation in Pacific waters. So far 
as can be determined from jumbled re- 
ports, Japan has lost, from sea and air 
attacks, eight cruisers sunk, four prob- 
ably sunk, and some damaged. Some 
destroyers have been lost also. 

In this war, where speed and air 
power count so much, the cruiser is 
developing into one of the most valu- 
able types. With speed and long range, 
it can perform tasks not readily assigned 
to other craft. It can be turned out 
faster than the battleship. In the proc- 
ess of building, it may be converted to 
an aircraft cruiser, useful in a modern sea 
and air war, where the enemy has many 
interlocking land air bases. Battleships 
and destroyers are not so adaptable. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships credits Japan, 
at the beginning of the war, with twelve 
heavy cruisers. These range in size from 
7,100 to 10,000 tons. The larger ships 
carry ten 8-inch guns, and the smaller, 
six. The speed averages about 32.5 
knots maximum, and the armor ranges 
from 2 to 4 inches. When ten 8-inchers 
were mounted, some armor protection 
and stability had to be sacrificed; the 
big cruisers thus became rather vulner- 
able to direct hits and near misses from 
air bombs and attack by torpedoes. 

As for second-class cruisers, Japan 
is credited with 23, ranging in size from 
2,890 to 8,500 tons. The larger ships 
carry from twelve to fifteen 6.1-inch 
guns, and the smaller a varying number 


of 5.5-inch guns. The average speed is 
about 33 knots maximum, and the armor 
2 inches. In addition, the Nipponese are 
supposed to have at least five new 
cruisers of about 9,000 tons, probably 
mounting twelve 6.l-inch guns. But 
from this grand total of twelve heavy 


‘and 28 light cruisers must be subtracted 


Japanese losses. 

On the other side of the picture, 
America has eighteen heavy cruisers, 
of 10,000 tons displacement. The stand- 
ard mounting is nine 8-inch guns. The 
speed is about 32.5 knots maximum. 
The armor ranges from 8 inches down 
to 3 inches. In this class we are laying 
down fourteen more new ships. 

In the light cruiser class we have 
nineteen. The tonnage displacements 
range from 7,000 to 10,000 tons. Each 
ship carries from ten to fifteen 6-inch 
guns. The armor runs from 3 inches to 8 
inches, and the maximum speed is 32 
knots. 

In addition, the United States has 
four anti-aircraft cruisers. These ships 
displace 6,000 tons, carry at least twelve 
5-inch double purpose guns, and 314 
inches of armor. Their special character- 
istics permit of much tactical manipula- 
tion. 

From the above list should be sub- 
tracted the few cruisers we may have 
lost. But 30 more light cruisers are to 
be constructed. Comparatively, we are 
stronger in a type peculiarly adapted to 
aid in the conduct of a modern Pacific 
sea war. 


An Axis spring offensive over water 
as well as land is in the offing. The 
Germans have strong forces around the 
Black Sea and hold a string of air bases 
stretching from Lemnos to the Dodec- 
anese Islands. This may indicate that 
the push will take the form of a holding 
movement on the German left and 
center, with a strong offensive on the 
right flank in the Black Sea and Near 
East areas. Perhaps this is why, in 
anticipation of such a plan, the British 
recently launched a heavy air and naval 
attack on the island of Rhodes. The 
island is a key point in German strategy, 
whether a move comes through Turkey 
or whether that country is by-passed by 
one pincers move in the Black Sea, and 
another through Cyprus and the Near 
East. 
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War Wit: 





The danger of invasion has not dimmed 
the Australian sense of humor. Here are two examples. 
One ridicules the Japanese. In the other, one girl is say- 
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“Don’t shoot, it’s a monkey. A Japanese always wears spectacles!” 


two brothers.” 


Wide World 


ing: “I’ve got the phone number of a boy who lives at 
King’s Cross.” The others reply: “Ask him has he got 





his perilous post. He refused to reveal how 
he reached Hawaii from the Philippines, 
but he made a strong plea for an “aggres- 
sive and furious attack.” Sayre brought 
with him a gift to President Roosevelt 
from General MacArthur. It was a Japa- 
nese officer’s saber, its handle damaged by 
American shrapnel. The owner of the 
sword was dead. 





Tall Tailspin 


The incredible Russians hailed their most 
incredible hero last week. The army news- 
paper, Red Star, told the story. Bailing 
out of a damaged bomber at 23,000 feet, 
Navigator Lt. Ivan Chisoff went into a 
tailspin that almost ripped off his para- 
chute. He struggled for several seconds 
to open it, meanwhile falling faster and 
faster. Then he fainted. 

The unconscious flier, traveling at maxi- 
mum speed—about 158 miles per hour— 
smashed into an “extremely deep” snow- 
drift on the side of a steep ravine, and 
plowed down the side to the bottom. Next 
thing he knew he was asking his rescuers: 
“Are you Russian or German?” They were 
Russian. Chisoff is now recovering from 
internal injuries. 


woos 





War on the Sea Frontier 


With better weather as the spring ad- 
vances, the Army expects its planes on the 
Atlantic coastal patrol to spot and sink 
more Axis U-boats—as one plane did on 
March 21. The Navy hopes its trying task 
of patrolling the sea lanes will be eased in 


about two months, when more and more 
small anti-submarine vessels begin to flow 
from the shipyards. Meanwhile, both 
services, with inadequate forces, are strug- 
gling to stem a U-boat offensive growing 
more serious every day in its cumulative 
damage. 

One sign of the gravity of the situation 
appeared last week when Rear Admiral 
Adolphus Andrews relinquished his com- 
mand of the Third Naval District at New 
York. Hereafter Andrews will devote him- 
self entirely to his duties as commander 
of the six districts comprising the Eastern 
Sea Frontier (Newsweek, March 9). He 
was succeeded in the Third Naval Dis- 
trict by Rear Admiral Edward J. Mar- 
quart. 

Another sign was Secretary of the Navy 
Knox’s announcement of drastic new reg- 
ulations for coastwise shipping. By these 
orders all vessels will now have to use 
specified shipping lanes, patrolled by air 
and surface craft while no night traffic 
will be permitted, except along those por- 
tions of the coast where no harbor facili- 
ties exist. Elsewhere, the ships will be re- 
quired to anchor for the night in pro- 
tected harbors. Knox asserted that of the 
1,000 vessels which cleared New York for 
the southern ports and followed the safety 
lanes only five had been lost. This was in 
marked contrast to the mortality among 
unprotected ships. Nearly every day re- 
ports came in of one, two, or three vessels 
sunk. Many of them, however, were of 
foreign registry and apparently were on 
their way to American ports from Europe 
or from the Middle East. 

Other naval orders dimmed the shore 
lights in the vicinity of large cities—-sea- 


men complained that sky glow silhouetted 
their ships into perfect targets (see page 
30)—and placed the responsibility for the 
enforcement of the safety regulations on 
the United States Coast Guard. To bear 
its new burden, the Coast Guard will be 
expanded from 35,000 to 60,000 within 
60 days. 


{{ The State Department revealed that the 
United States came close to seizing the 
French. West Indian island of Marti- 
nique, after a U-boat entered Fort-de- 
France last month to land a wounded of- 
ficer. The American action was averted 
only when Vichy gave solemn assurances 
that its possessions in the Western Hemi- 
sphere would henceforth be barred to Axis 
warships under all circumstances. 
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First Duckling 


Out of 2,300 American merchant ves- 
sels scheduled to be built for the last war, 
not one was put into service before the 
Armistice. Last year the United States 
Maritime Commission contracted for an- 
other “Liberty Fleet” that included some 





_ 730 merchant ships of the standard EC-2 


design, with a cargo capacity of 10,000 
tons apiece. Their angular lines and slow- 
ness (10 to 11 knots) inspired President 
Roosevelt to call them “Ugly Ducklings.” 

The No. 1 Ugly Duckling completed its 
first mission last week. It arrived at Alex- 
andria after a 12,000-mile trip from Balti- 
more around Africa and through the Suez 
Canal—the only American vessel in 


months to bring supplies to the Middle 
East battle zone. 
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Draft Is Gathermg Momentum 


Deferments to Be Pared, 
While Women as Well as the Men 
Face, Eventual Labor Call 


Sen. Claude Pepper, that belligerent 
Florida Democrat who is a barometer of 
White House intentions, gave the first in- 
dication two years ago of a problem now 
facing virtually every family in the nation. 
Addressing the Senate on June 17, 1940, 
he urged “universal defense service, so 
that every citizen may be best trained and 
placed for the country’s defense.” And the 
Floridian added that by universal service 
he meant “in the Army, in a factory, upon 
a highway, in building forts or ships, or 
whatever the defense of this God-blessed 
country may require.” 

Developments last week proved that 
Pepper had not been overrated as a ba- 
rometer. Early on March 18 the third draft 
lottery of the current war placed about 
9,000,000 more men in the nation’s regis- 
tered man power for defense and offense. 
And next day President Roosevelt assured 
almost total mobilization of the nation’s 
male strength when he set April 27 as en- 
rollment day for all men from 45 to 64. 
The estimated 13,000,000 to be affected by 
this move—although not liable for combat 
duty—will swell total registration to more 
than 39,600,000. The lads of 18 and 19, 
similarly exempt from military service, are 
yet to come. 

Completing the picture of a nation flex- 
ing its muscles were the issuance of more 
stringent restrictions concerning defer- 
ments, and strong indications that labor 
soon will be allocated by government to 
speed war production. The former faced 
every able-bodied man with the prospect 
of eventual Army service, regardless of de- 
pendencies or economic necessity. The lat- 
ter hinted that even women would be en- 
rolled to aid industry and defense wherever 
their abilities might be useful. 

And finally, Pepper came back in the 
picture with a demand for conscription of 
the entire population and projected legis- 
lation for drafting man power (in uni- 
forms) for labor. He explained that “we are 
fighting against forces who are on an all- 
out basis and we cannot afford to do less.” 


The Army 


_ Many men now in 2A and 8A classifica- 
tions who had considered themselves rea- 
sonably safe from induction are facing a 


in Mobilization of Man Power 


tude shock. A similar shock is ahead of 
many of the registrants in the latest 36-44 
draft who had thought their lottery more 
or less a formality. 

On March 21 Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, Selective Service Director, advised 
all local draft boards to reconsider all cases 
of occupational deferment, and told them 
plans were under way “to prevent the ne- 
cessity of occupational deferment in the 
future.” He offered as three tests of a 
man’s importance in his job: (1) Is he in 
an industry necessary to war production 
or support of the war effort, including ac- 
tivities “which provide food, clothing, shel- 
ter, health, safety, and other requisites of 
our daily life’? (2) Is the occupation 
“critical” in its field? (3) Is the subject a 
“necessary man in that critical occupation”? 

Men in SA classification for dependency 
face rigid examinations of their status. In 
any case where a wife is self-supporting or 
is judged capable of self-support, the man 
will be shifted to 1A. And pending allow- 
ance-allotment legislation, under which a 
soldier’s contribution to his family’s sup- 
port would be substantially amplified by 
government subsidy, will free many others 
for active duty if, as is likely, it is enacted. 

As for those who received their order 
numbers in last week’s 
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in noncombatant functions, freeing young- 
er draftees for field duty. 

Mobilization of man power for war la- 
bor still awaits more definite word from 
the President. It is believed that the regis- 
tration of the 45-64 group will be used 
largely as a census for skills. And this week 
local draft boards started distributing 
questionnaires—entirely separate from the 
military blanks—to the registrants of last 
Feb. 16, asking them to outline their tech- 
nical and professional skills and occupa- 
tions and to state what jobs they feel 
themselves best fitted to fill. This form ul- 
timately will go to registrants of all age 
groups who have not yet been inducted. 

The question of women in war labor 
was advanced with the introduction of a 
bill in the House last week by Joseph Clark 
Baldwin, New York Republican. Baldwin 
seeks to amend the Selective Service Act 
to provide for registration of all females 
between 18 and 65, hoping to accumulate 
data as to what women are available for 
what jobs. Such a need has long been 
argued, and has the backing of leading in- 
dustrial and professional groups. Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt has frequently urged 
such registration as vital to the nation’s 
war plans. 

General registration of the nation’s pop- 
ulation would, of course, be an introduc- 
tion to allocation of labor as needed 
throughout the country in various indus- 
tries. Although no definite plans have been 
proposed for such a step, it probably would 
be adapted from the British plan, under. 





lottery, they will be 
tagged on the end of 
lists already set up in 
the first two registra- 
tions. But . hopes that 
this would mean a 














lengthy interval before 





they were reached were 
blasted by Selective 
Service officials. As quo- 
tas now run, draft 
boards will be scraping 
the bottom of the barrel 
by the end of May, 
opening the way for in- 
duction of the new men. 

And there is as yet no 
basis for rumors that 
the men will be taken, 
by Army request, in age 
groups. After the out- 
break of war, in fact, the 
Army stopped quibbling 
about accepting older 
men. But it is believed 























that, at first, those called © 
from the 36-44 group 
will be used extensively 


Bishop in The St. Louis Star-Times 


“You've Got to Grow Up With Me, Buddy”: 
U.S. will mobilize to meet that challenge 
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Foor the first time since the Indians 
were put on reservations, a racial group 
within the United States is being forced 
to migrate. All persons of Japanese 
blood are being removed from military 
zones on the Pacific Coast. They num- 
ber 112,000 of whom three-fifths were 
born in the United States and there- 
fore are American citizens. 

The exodus has been ordered for two 
reasons: Federal and local officials feel 
incapable of distinguishing between 
loyal and disloyal persons of Japanese 
descent, and, in the event of attack, 
sabotage, or even further reverses in 
the Pacific, angry white people might 
wreak vengeance on the innocent as 
well as the guilty. 

Against the decision, many arguments 
have been presented. The first is that 
rights of American citizens are being 
violated. To this the answer given is 
that citizenship is not a dividing line 


United States, especially among a people 
who have not been assimilated socially. 
The second is that no similar emigration 
has been ordered from a much more 
vulnerable area—the Hawaiian Islands. 
It is pointed out also that not a single 
instance of sabotage by persons of 
Japanese lineage has been established 
in Hawaii. 

The answer is twofold. The practical 
difficulties of such an exodus from Ha- 
waii are almost insoluble; the absence 
of sabotage both in Hawaii and on the 
Pacific Coast is the surest sign that 
Japanese agents will go into action 
later. Cases are known in which Japa- 
nese officers have exiled themselves to 
other lands for years, posing as humble 
civilians in preparation for the supreme 
hour. 

A third argument bites deep. Loyal 
Japanese-Americans would be of great 
value in espionage and propaganda 
work in the Far East. 

The Japanese Government is trying 
to make this a racial war: that is 
implicit in the slogan: “Asia for the 
Asiatics.” The United Nations cannot 
stand for white superiority—not with 
the Chinese, the Filipinos, and the 
Indians as their allies. Their battle cry 
must be “democracy,” with all that it 
implies as to equality. As this argument 
goes, we are impairing the propaganda 
value of democracy and throwing away 
the services of loyal Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. German and Italian aliens are also 





$ between loyalty and disloyalty to the ¢ 


Problems of the Japanese Migration 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


being removed from certain military 
zones—but not American citizens of 
German and Italian descent. 

The decision has been made, however. 
Responsible officials agree that it is 
probably wise. The best that can now 
be done is to make the migration as 
easy and fair as possible to the 
migrants. The President has set up a 
War Relocation Authority, headed by 
an able public official, Milton S. Eisen- 
hower. 


The first question is where to 
move the Japanese and how to employ 
them. Excepting some of the Colorado 
sugar-beet growers, private employers 
do not appear to want the migrants. 
And if scattered in private jobs, loyal 
Japanese-Americans might be exposed 
to vigilante action. The alternative is 
to segregate them in self-supporting 
communities or in camps engaged in 
public works. Small settlements will 
have to be created—and the possibility 
is being explored of having these com- 
munities produce war goods of types re- 
quiring hand work or only simple tools. 

The other main problem is to protect 
the property of the emigrants. Instances 
have been reported in which they have 
been frightened into selling their posses- 
sions at sacrifice prices. The danger of 
racketeering is obvious. However, the 
Treasury has made the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco trustee, and the 
latter has set up local committees of 
three—representing the Federal Reserve 
Bank, the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and the Federal Security Agency 
—to help the Japanese, both aliens and 
citizens, in the sale, lease, or storage of 
property. This plan is said to be work- 
ing well, and it may be left undisturbed 
by the Alien Property Custodian. 

The transplantation is a severe test 
for Japanese whose loyalty now lies 
with us. At best it will leave wounds. 
These can be mollified if time is per- 
mitted for an orderly movement and if 
the property holdings of the emigrants 
are scrupulously protected. Unfortunate- 
ly, the same military considerations 
which forced the decisions probably will 
require that it be executed in a hurry. 
The price is only too likely to be the 
permanent alienation of a group of 
citizens who, if intelligently handled, 
could be of unique aid in our war with 
the imperial militarists of their father- 
land. 




















which there is virtual industrial conscrip. 
tion and women up to 30 have been taken 
for essential occupations. Cooperation has 
been good; the government has reported 
only 32 cases of refusal to take govern- 
ment orders. 

Just how allocation would work and who 
would handle it is up to the President, 
Plans for man-power mobilization have 
been on Mr. Roosevelt’s desk for weeks, 
but the matter of direction has been a sub- 
ject of debate at Cabinet meetings. Most 
prominently mentioned for control are 
Paul V. McNutt, Federal Security Admin- 
istrator; Milo Perkins, director of the Eco- 
nomic Warfare Board, and Sidney Hill- 
man, labor director of the War Production 
Board. 





“Why Don’t They-?” 


Back-seat drivers—circa 168 B. C.—were 
the topic of one of President Roosevelt’s 
favored history lectures last week. To his 
March 17 press conference, he quoted the 
advice of the Roman consul Lucius Aemil- 
ius who was then conducting a successful 
war against the Macedonians: “Let him 
not try to act as a sea pilot whilst he is 
on land. “The President exclaimed: “Is 
that a classic?” 

Mr. Roosevelt, wearing a green tweed 
suit and green-figured tie out of deference 
to the date, read at length from the Roman 
historian Livy’s account of Lucius’ speech. 
He made enthusiastic interpolations of his 
own. The President said that the entire 
oration, emphasizing the evils of careless 
criticism and calling for action rather than 
words, sounded as if it had been written 
to describe Washington. D. C., in 1942. 

Lucius’ self-appointed critics, Mr. Roose- 
velt implied, were back in modern ver- 
sion. What irritated the President most 
was the “amazing state of public misin- 
formation.” Editorial mistakes in the na- 
tion’s newspapers, he said, had brought to 
the White House hundreds of letters and 
a headache. The President referred specifi- 
cally to editorial demands for a joint Army- 
Navy staff—demands he said were need- 
less in that joint Army-Navy staff meet- 
ings had been held several times a week 
for some time. There was need, he said, for 
more parades, brass bands, and flag-wav- 
ing, less misinformation and moroseness. 

Two days later his principal flag-waver, 
Archibald MacLeish, director of the Office 
of Facts and Figures as well as Librarian 
of Congress, took up where the President 
left off. He told a dinner inaugurating 
Freedom House in New York that “earn- 
est and deeply troubled people” had been 
urging government officials vociferously 
“to do this or to do that,” some of their 
suggestions being intelligent and some not. 

“The enemy,” he said, “is the American 
partisan who would win his partisan vic- 
tories at any cost of suffering or defeat 
to his own country—the newspaper pub- 
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One of the seven blast furnaces that are increasing Bethlehem’s annual pig iron production by over 2,000,000 tons. 


Seven Giant Furnaces to Ease Scrap Shortage 


Seven giant blast furnaces are being 
completed by Bethlehem Steel to 
smelt pig iron from the ore at the rate 
of 2,076,000 added tons annually. 

This is a major move in relieving 
the scrap shortage which has been a 
drag on steel production. 

In the making of new steel the 
chief metallic ingredients are scrap 
steel and pig iron. In normal times 
the proportion may be 50/50, or even 
60% scrap to 40% pig iron. Now, 
with the war shortage in scrap metal, 
the chief immediate remedy is to 
produce and use a larger proportion 
of pig iron, 


The seven giant blast furnaces, two 
being enlargements and five brand 
new, are more than 100 ft. high and 
have a hearth diameter of about 27 ft. 
Each one will pour forth more than 
1000 tons of pig iron per day. 
Bethlehem started this war-time pig 
iron program more than a year ago 
with the result that 744,000 tons of the 
annual pig iron capacity is already in 
production, and construction is being 
rushed. to hasten availability of the 
full 2,076,000 tons of new capacity. 
This two million tons additional 
output will bring Bethlehem’s blast 
furnace capacity close to ten million 


tons of pig iron annually, a basic part 
of our program to continue produc- 
tion of steel for war purposes at new 
high levels. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
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lisher to whom treason itself is not de- 
testable if by treason he can injure those 
he hates; the vindictive politician who 
would pay his scores off in his country’s 
blood; the reckless and revengeful few 
who would not hesitate to strike the ob- 
ject of their passion across the children’s 
bodies and their nation’s shame.” 

The same day one of his assistants, 
Malcolm Cowley, resigned from the OFF 
writers’ staff because of “a desire that the 
wartime work of OFF should not be im- 
peded as the result of charges of radical- 
ism.” Cowley, a former editor of The New 
Republic, had been branded a fellow travel- 
er of Communists—an accusation he de- 
nied. 





The Colonel’s Ire 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, editor and 
publisher of the rabidly anti-Administra- 
tion Chicago Tribune, received a letter 
last month from a former employe. The 
writer, Jacob H. Sawyer Jr., a member of 
the firm of Sawyer, Ferguson, Walker Co., 
publishers’ representatives, had served in 
the national advertising department of The 
Tribune in the early 1920s. 

Sawyer, admitting that he, too, never 
had supported the New Deal or its candi- 
dates, indicated that nevertheless he was 
unable to stomach The Tribune’s editorial 
policy. In time of national emergency, said 
this ardent Christian Scientist, there was 
no room for bitterness and hatred—for a 
philosophy which “is destroying within the 
minds of millions of people the love and 
devotion which they have for their coun- 
try.” Professing his respect and regard for 
Colonel McCormick as an editor and a 
man, Sawyer appealed in conclusion “to 
your conscience and presume to suggest 
that while closeted in the sanctity of your 
prayers you ask to be governed and guid- 
ed by God’s will and not human will.” 

The next day, Feb. 20, Colonel McCor- 
mick sent the answer which is reproduced 
on this page. Sawyer, amazed, had several 
photostatic copies made. One of them fell 
into the hands of The Chicago Daily News, 
which was formerly directed by Secretary 
of the Navy Frank Knox and is forever 
gunning for The Tribune—among its cur- 
rent activities is a series of cartoons lam- 
pooning the martial adventures of a “Col. 
M’Cosmic” (Newsweek, March 16). In 
this case, without comment, The News 


“No ‘impregnable base’ can be estab- 
lished at Guam save at a cost for its main- 
tenance which the American people would 
refuse to pay for the only purpose that 
could authorize the sacrifice. That purpose 
is aggressive war in the Far East, the pro- 
tection of the Philippines, the waging of 
the war for China, or the British or Dutch 
possessions in the Pacific. The establish- 
ment, or rather the attempt to maintain 
an ‘impregnable base’ at Guam is unnec- 
essary in a strategy shaped by the defen- 
sive and nonprovocative policy demanded 
by the common sense of the American peo- 
ple. It is inconsistent with such a policy 
and merely a product of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
megalomania.” 

McCormick refused to be interviewed on 
the matter. But he was described as feel- 
ing that the letter was a personal one to a 
personal friend and that its publication 
was a “very dirty trick.” And earlier, so 
Sawyer was informed, when the colonel 
saw the letter in The News he was “fit to 
be tied . . . furious .. . almost threw a 
tantrum.” 
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Deer Dine Out 


Utah, the home state of the Mormons, is 
noted for its tree-grown and flower-gar- 
dened cities and their wide, straight streets 
drawn with geometrical precision to the 
four points of the compass. The capital, 
Salt Lake City, looks out in all directions 
toward the sheltering walls of mountains 
rearing their irregular outlines against the 
skies. Canyons to the north and east open 
on regions where wildlife abounds. 

Last week an unseasonal 8-inch snowfall 
blanketed the Salt Lake area, throwing 
drifts in some places from 2- to 4-feet deep. 
The snow covered small bushes from which 
Utah’s tremendous herds of mule deer—so 
named for their mulelike ears—augment 
their state-supplied diet of hay. On March 
17, hundreds of the deer licked their chops 
hungrily, pointed their huge ears toward 
greener fields, and started out. 

Followed by a single baby cougar, the 
deer descended on Salt Lake City and fell 
to. Most of them unceremoniously stoked 
up in the East Bench residential suburbs, 








Dear Mr. Sawyer 


introduced mechenizations 
rifles; 


could destroy bettieahivs. 


the Philippines. 


THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Thenk you for your very temperate letter. 


What the zost powerful propagende organi - 
zation Jn the wrid has misled you into believing was a 
campaign of hatred, has really m @ corstructive 
cempaign without which this country would be lost, 


You do not know it, but the fact is that 
I introduced the R.0.T.C. into the schools; 
introduced machine guns into the arny; 
I introduced automatic : 
I was the first ground officer to go up in the 
air and observe artillery fire. 
making that the regular practice in the arny. 
first to advocate an alliance with Canada. 
acquiring of the bases in the Atlantic Ocean. 


On the other hand I was unsuccessful in 
obtaining the fortification of Cuan; 
division of the navy irto two oceans. 
persuade the navy and the aiministretion that airplanes 


I did get the marineout of Shanghai, 
but was unsuccessful in trying to get the army out of 


Campaigns such as I have carried on 
inevitebdly meet resistance, and great persistence is 
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necessary to achieve results. The opposition resorts 
to such tactics as charging me with hatred and so forth, 
but in view of the accomplishment I can bear up under it. 









simply ran the Sawyer letter under the 
caption “Whatta Man!” 

Thereupon, in this city which is about 
the last stronghold of the old, bitter Amer- 
ican newspaper wars, diggers went to work 
to refute the colonel’s startling statements. 
Indicative of much they found was the 
following excerpt from a Tribune editorial 
of March 10, 1939, seemingly contradicting 
McCormick’s statement that “I was un- 
‘successful in obtaining the fortification of 
Guam”: 


Yours sincerel 
Mr. J. H. Sawyer, Jr. 


333 North Michigen Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois ; 











The letter that moved The Chicago News to a “Whatta Man!” 
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but some nibbled at shrubs and bushes 
within five blocks of the business district. 
Others went for the lush 40-acre grounds 
crowning Capitol Hill. And householders 
in widely scattered sections flooded police 
headquarters with reports that from two 
or three to a dozen or more deer were din- 
ing on their lawns. 

Police Capt. Sherman Falkenrath com- 
mented with a scowl: “Some people think 
the deer are cute. Others cuss ’em.” An- 
other police official explained the deer had 
become tame from feeding at the State 
Game Commission’s feeding stations, and 
added: “We’re trying to save the deer from 
the humans, not the humans from the 
deer.” . 

As a matter of fact there were no human 
casualties and little property damage, but 
the police couldn’t save all of the animals. 
The baby cougar was run down by a mo- 
torist, who qualified for ownership of the 
pelt, worth several dollars in the fur mar- 
ket. Some ten or fifteen of the deer were 
mauled and killed by dogs and small boys. 
Later, a thaw put the horned invaders into 
retreat back to the mountains. By March 
21 only a few stragglers remained. 





Langer on Trial 


When William S. Langer was a law stu- 
dent at Columbia University about 1910, 


-he saw pretty Lydia Cady at a concert of 


the New York Philharmonic Orchestra. 
Miss Cady, daughter of J. Cleveland Cady, 
architect of the Metropolitan Opera House 
and many of the buildings at Yale Uni- 
versity, was sitting with Robert S. Erskine, 
brother of the novelist John Erskine. At 
the intermission, Erskine went out for a 
smoke and Langer took his seat. 

“There must be some mistake,” Miss 
Cady said, “this seat belongs to Mr. 
Erskine.” “That’s his tough luck,” replied 
the future North Dakota governor and 
United States Senator. “But I don’t even 
know you,” Miss Cady sputtered. “We'll 
get acquainted,” said Langer. They did. 
They got married. 

In the succeeding years, this sort of 
boldness has involved the 6-foot 200- 
pounder in many a pickle. He has been ar- 
rested at least thirteen times and is proud 
of it. A Republican, he was first elected 
governor of North Dakota for the 1933-35 
term, but was forced out of office in 1934, 
convicted of conspiring to defraud the 
United States in the operation of Federal 
relief. The verdict carried eighteen months 
in prison and a $10,000 fine, but a 
new trial in 1935 brought acquittal. 
He was governor again in 1937-39 and 
was elected to the United States Sen- 
ate in 1940. 

Langer now faces a new chapter in his 
turbulent political career as the Senate de- 
bates a Committee of Privileges and Elec- 
tions report charging him with moral tur- 
pitude and recommending he be unseated. 


The committee approved the report 13 to 
3, and the findings were laid before the up- 
per house by Sen. Scott W. Lucas, Illinois 
Democrat. 

At the beginning of the debate Langer’s 
ouster was regarded as a virtual certainty, 
but after extended reporting and wrangling 
the accusers limped through last week on 
the defensive. As South Carolina’s “Cotton 
Ed” Smith remarked: “If every member 
was investigated to the extent Langer was, 
the Senate couldn’t get a quorum.” 

The chief charge against Langer is that 
in 1930, when defending a client charged 
with the murder of his wife’s lover, he had 
himself sworn in as a deputy, obtained 
custody of the prisoner, and persuaded him 
to remarry the by-then-divorced woman— 
the only witness to the killing—in order to 
block her testimony. When Lucas outlined 
this charge to the Senate, he was reminded 
that the prosecutor had induced the wom- 
an to divorce her husband in the first place 
so she might testify against him. 

Lucas had hard sledding all the way. 
Sen. Josiah W. Bailey, North Carolina 
Democrat, observed that~- most of the 
charges against Langer probably arose out 
of the smoke of political battle, and added: 
“In North Carolina you can accuse a man 
of murder while he’s running for public 
office and it’s not libel or slander.” And 
when Lucas criticized Langer’s conduct of 
liquor raids as a North Dakota county 
prosecutor in 1914 and 1915, Sen. Homer 
T. Bone, Washington Democrat, exploded: 
“My God, it’s a wonder you haven’t gone 
back to his childhood.” 





Newsweek 
Langer, in or out of Senate? 


On March 16, a minority report by two 
Democrats among the three dissenting 
committee members told Langer’s side of 
the case. Sen. Abe Murdock of Utah, 
backed by Sen. Tom Connally of Texas, 
questioned the Senate’s right to exclude 


Langer by a majority vote, a possibility 
left open when he was seated without prej- 
udice. Murdock argued that this procedure 
applied only in instances of fraudulent 


-election or improper age or residence quali- 


fications— none of which are charged 
against the North Dakotan. Moreover, he 
held that expulsion, requiring a two-thirds 
vote, required turpitude of the “gravest 
character,” showing the respondent “utter- 
ly unfit” for office. 





Not-So-Blackout 


“The lights were like Coney Island. It 
was lit up like daylight all along the beach. 
That submarine was right there, waiting 
for the first boat to come along.” 

That’s the story told by James Robert- 
son, second engineer of an American mer- 
chantman torpedoed March 14 with a 
probable loss of twenty men. He said that 
the submarine which sank his ship was 
guided perfectly by the lights of a New 
Jersey resort town. Last week his and 
other reports caused some Atlantic Coast 
communities to blacken their beacons to 
the enemy. 

On March 20, Leonard Dreyfuss, Di- 
rector of Civilian Defense in New Jersey, 
ordered all towns within 10 miles of the 
Jersey coastline, from Spring Lake to 
Barnegat Inlet, to dim for the duration 
all lighting visible at sea. He warned that 
otherwise the Army and Navy would de- 
clare the resorts military areas subject to 
complete blackouts—a step that would 
drive away millions of dollars in sum- 
mer business. Dreyfuss also let it be 
known that Gov. Charles Edison, whose 
father invented the electric light, was 
ready ‘to use his war powers to black 
out the coast if the resorts failed to do so 
voluntarily. 

The Atlantic City Commission promptly 
passed a law providing penalties of 90 days 
in jail and a $200 fine for violations of the 
regulations. To prevent blackout inter- 
ference with summer trade, hotel and other 
businessmen there said they favored an 
extra hour of daylight-saving. 

Elsewhere on the Eastern Seaboard, 
other communities took preliminary pre- 
cautions. The Navy announced that ob- 
servation tests would be made from ships 
5, 10, and 15 miles off New England. 
These would help determine what lights 
should be dimmed or blacked out at such 
resorts as Revere Beach, Nantasket, 
Hampton Beach, and Old Orchard. Coney 
Island and the. Rockaway Peninsula in 
New York had a complete and successful 
blackout March 19. And on March 20 a 
partial blackout went into effect on the 
shoreline at Havana, Cuba. For the first 
time in its history, the famous Morro 
Castle lighthouse at the harbor entrance 
was extinguished. 

Meanwhile, OCD Director James M. 
Landis planned to take some kinks out of 
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Just Pictures, Collected Here and There Over the Nation 





























Mutt, owned by Louis Betticole of Sarasota, Fla., catches coins for na- 
tional defense. The Treasury has already sent thanks 


OCD Director James M. Landis 
shows how to douse a bomb 


civilian defense throughout the nation. 
In a speech before the Commerce and 
Industry Association of New York March 
19, he urged industry to protect itself 
from bomb damage, and to keep produc- 
tion going until the last possible minute 
before raids began. He suggested camou- 
flage when plant buildings had to be re- 
painted, and stated that under OCD policy 
no raid warnings should be sounded in day- 
time until bombers “are substantially cver- 
head,” in order to prevent paralysis of pro- 
duction. At night American plants will be 
blacked out only when enemy bombers are 
“immediately overhead.” 








Circus time again. Here is Prin- 
cess Vaness with Modoc 


Wide World Photos 


Somewhere in the United States, an Army tank unit goes through a 
winter test; the buggy is bedded down as the tent goes up 


Irish Fighter 


The Irish workers at the Seattle-Ta- 
coma Shipbuilding Corp.’s shipyard on 
Harbor Island, near Seattle, decided some 
time ago to celebrate St. Patrick’s Day in 
their own patriotic fashion. They were 
building a new destroyer for the Navy, and 
they wanted it to enter the water March 
17, two and a half weeks ahead of the 
schedule set by Capt. W. J. Malone, ship- 
building superintendent of the Thirteenth 
Naval District. Captain Malone didn’t 
think they could make it, but he was 
wrong. 


On March 17 the Doyle was ready. 
Since it was named after an Irish gunner 
who saw action with Lt. Stephen Decatur 
at Tripoli in 1804, the ship was sponsored 
by Mrs. Blanche Maloney, wife of another 
Trish gunner, Murray Maloney, warrant 
officer at the Keyport Naval Torpedo Sta- 
tion. For the launching Mrs. Maloney 
wore a green hat and gloves and carried 
a green purse; the guards wore green car- 
nations. After the Doyle slid down the 
ways, Rear Admiral C. S. Freeman, com- 
mandant of the Thirteenth Naval District, 
presented to the yard a naval “E” pennant 
for excellence. 
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* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











Smith of Virginia 

Once a year, like all congressmen, How- 
ard W. Smith, Virginia Democrat, walks 
into the Sergeant-at-Arms’ office to collect 
his travel allowance. His steps may not be 
as jaunty as those of some Western col- 
leagues, for his home is in nearby Alexan- 
dria and under the liberal 20-cent-a-mile 
rate he collects only $3.20 for the round 
trip, the smallest amount paid to any con- 
gressman. The other legislative days, he 
drives his small car to and from his home 
at his own expense. 

Before being elected to the 72nd Con- 
gress in 1930, Smith, who was graduated 
from the University of Virginia and held 
every possible elective office in Alexandria, 
was Judge of the Circuit Court of Vir- 
ginia. He is still “The Judge” to close 
friends and his staff. 

Representing a district that was the 
home of such great Americans as Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, 
Smith is what might be termed a conserva- 
tive. Democrat. Tall and sparse, with jet- 
black unruly hair and piercing black eyes, 
he sticks to stiff wing collars and black- 
rimmed nose glasses that dangle from his 
vest on a black velvet ribbon. His only 
concessions to gaiety are a gray tweed 
suit and an occasional striped tie. An in- 
veterate smoker and a religious attender of 
House sessions, he seldom sits in his seat, 
preferring to walk up and down in the well 
behind the chamber and chat or smoke. 
He arrives at his office at about 10 o’clock 
in the morning and, until the session is 
called, usually slumps in a large black- 
leather overstuffed chair, while he reads 
his mail or works on legislation. 

About 6 o’clock in the evening he starts 
his trek homeward over the Potomac, often 
stopping on the way to see a friend in 
some bureau. Outside of Capitol Hill, his 
main interest is in farming and dairying: 
he owns the 1,000-acre farm at Broad Run, 
Va., where he was born. Here he raises 
cows, beef steer, horses, and hogs: what 
he calls “the usual run of farm ani- 
mals.” Every spare moment he gets, he 
hightails it to his farm for a little out- 
door work. 

In 1938, New Dealers tried unsuccess- 
fully to purge Smith. He was one of the 
outspoken opponents of the National La- 
bor Relations Act. He had voted against 
the Wage-Hour Act, low-rent housing, and 
nearly all the WPA relief bills. In 1939 he 
gained national prominence as chairman 
of a special committee investigating the 
NLBB. Labor vainly cried out against his 
appointment. Partly because of this com- 
mittee, the Labor Board was shifted 
around, and a group of amendments to the 
Labor Act, known as the Smith amend- 


or J 
Wide World 


Smith fights the 40-hour week 


ments, were passed by the House only to 
die in the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

Last December Smith really reached 
out, and his anti-strike bill passed the 
House 252 to 136. While the tall lanky 
judge claims he is not anti-labor, much less 
a labor-baiter, the bill would have virtual- 
ly halted all union activity for the dura- 
tion. Congress went home for a few days 
at Christmas, and when its members re- 
turned, they were willing to let the bill die 
in the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor. : 

Annoyed but by no means defeated, 
Smith tried to have about the same meas- 
ure tacked on the War Powers Bill. This 
time the House rejected his offer. Last 
week he was in again with two bills (see 
Business Tides) which would limit profits 
to 6 per cent on defense work, suspend 
thirteen laws relating to wages and hours, 
and rule out the closed shop in war indus- 
tries. But an array of Administration stal- 
warts condemned the bills, and they 
seemed unlikely to get even as far as the 
Senate Committee on Education and. La- 


bor. 


Fare Fight 


For a big city, Washington has one of 
the cheapest taxicab tariffs in the nation. 
Even so, drivers and their fares occasional- 
ly squabble over rates, what with zones, 
waiting time, and stops complicating 
things. Last week a passenger taxied 
a lady friend home, spoke with her 
for a while at her house, and got back 
into the cab to be driven to his own resi- 
dence. When the cabbie told him the charge 





would be 80 cents, the outraged passenger 
remarked that the usual fare was 40 cents 
for that distance. The driver claimed he 
had waited fourteen minutes while the 
couple chatted. The passenger insisted it 
was ‘less than two minutes. 

This week the driver faced the loss of 
his license, for his passenger was Rep. John 
E. Sheridan, Pennsylvania Democrat and 


_member of the House District of Colum- 


bia Committee, which, among other things, 
regulates taxi traffic. 


Keep ’Em Phrasing 


To the nation’s abundance of slogans, 
good and bad, the capital last week added 
three. The Negro bootblack in the Muni- 
tions Building urged officer-customers to 
“Keep "Em Shinin’.” The Army Corps of 
Chaplains adopted the motto: “Keep 
Them Praying.” And placards posted in all 
taxis by the Public Utilities Commission 
grimly warned passengers: “Don’t Kill 
Americans With Careless Talk.” 

The War Department meantime erased 
from its official nomenclature a word which 
provoked no end of public hubbub before 
the country went to war. It renamed its 
Morale Division the “Special Services 
Branch.” 


492-Week Work 


Wearied by the labor of appropriating 
for and checking on the war effort, Con- 
gress last week considered packing off for 
a fourteen-day Easter recess. House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn said he would con- 
sent, provided no important legislation in- 
tervened. To Rayburn’s reminder that the 
session has now run 42 weeks without a 
break, the Congressional physician, Dr. 
George W. Calver, added the solicitous 
counsel that overlong hours “reduce effi- 
ciency.” But remembrance of the uproar 
over Congressional pensions caused some 
members to hesitate. How, they pondered, 
would constituents react to vacations by 
congressmen in the heat of'the war effort. 


Uncivil Closing 


Voteless Washingtonians, who constant- 
ly complain their interests are ignored, are 
currently nursing a new grievance. Two 
weeks ago “by order of the Secretary of 
War,” Brig. Gen. Albert L. Cox, District 
provost marshal, closed Van Ness Street, 
bordering on the Bureau of Standards. For 
several years Dr. Lyman J. Briggs, the 
bureau’s director, has advocated closure as 
a precaution against sabotage. But the 
District Commissioners, who, with Con- 
gress, rule the capital, always rejected Dr. 
Briggs’ plan as an unnecessary public in- 
convenience. When Cox acted without even 
consulting the commissioners, The Wash- 
ington Star, in an acid editorial, inquired: 
“Has martial law supplanted civil author- 
ity in Washington?” 
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Disputed House Bill Gives 
Women Soldiers $21 a Month; 
ins, ee 
ded Shore Auxiliary Proposed 
mi- 
to If Congress turns the required number 
s of of wheels, there soon will be Wacks* vis- 
cep ible on the landscape, and also Warns. The 
\ all Wacks will be skirted soldiers—members of 
sion the WAAC, or Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Kill Corps, establishment of which moved a 
step further in the legislative mill March 
sed 17. The Warns will be skirted sailors— 
Lich members of the WARN, or Women’s Aux- 
lore iliary Reserve in the Navy, establish- 
its ment of which was proposed. in the house 
ices the same day. 
The plan for a women’s army has been 
a favorite with Mrs. Edith Nourse Rogers 
ever since she returned from service over- 
: seas as a Red Cross nurse during the last 
ing war. Last May she introduced such a bill, 
‘on- but it was tossed aside. After Pearl Har- 
for bor, the veteran Massachusetts representa- 
me tive won endorsement by Secretary of 
wed War Stimson, and later, unanimous ap- 
“<i proval by the House Military Affairs Com- 
the mittee. 
ta But despite passage by the House last 
Dr. week, the measure met much opposition on 
~; the floor. It was put through, 249-86, only 
off after acrid debate had filled 98 columns in - 
and the Congressional Record. Rep. Hampton 
wi Fulmer of South Carolina branded it “the 
red, most ridiculous bill” he had ever encoun- 
by tered. Rep. Andrew L. Somers of New 
ort. York called it “the silliest piece of legisla- 
tion I have ever seen.” But typical of the 
comments of those favoring the bill was 
- that of Rep. Charles A. Plumley, Vermont: 


“You cannot win this war without these 





ae women *” 
ye Part of the opposition arose from fears 
hy for the morals of the auxiliary. Mrs. Rog- 
rict ers, however, was unperturbed about that 
= and, when asked if the women would be 
#4 quartered in the same general location as 
the combat troops, commented somewhat 
ae optimistically: “I know they would be pro- 
tected. I trust the Army in that respect, 
Dr and I trust the women thoroughly. It is not 
* *Wack is a term which originated in England 
during the last war, when Britain maintained a 
sh- Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. Present-day 
ed: nicknames are Wats (Women’s Auxiliary Terri- 
or- torial Service), Waafs (Women’s Auxiliary Air 








Force), and Wrens (Women’s Royal Naval 
Tvice) . 











* WOMEN 


Wacks and Warns in Prospect 
for Petticoat Army and Navy 


where you are, but what you are. The fact 
the men are in the Army in uniform is a 
very great protection.” 

Details of how the petticoat army will 
be operated are still hazy, particularly since 
the measure has yet to go to the Senate 
and the President. But substantially, the 
picture is something like this: 

While an enlistment of 150,000 is au- 
thorized, only about 12,500 women will be 
taken at first. The Lucy Does accepted 
must be between the ages of 21 and 45, in 
good physical health, and of excellent char- 
acter. Married women will be enrolled, but 
it is extremely doubtful that anyone with 
dependents will be admitted. Enlistment in 
peacetime would be for one year, but now 
is for the duration plus six months. 


IN THE WAR»: 











Lucy will be fed, clothed, housed, and 
given dental and medical care and trans- 
portation. Although not actually a part of 
the Army, she will be subject to Army 
discipline. That means, among other things, 
that she can’t duck out for a permanent or 
a cocktail without a pass. Infraction of 
rules would be punishable by loss of privi- 
leges or, in severe cases, dishonorable dis- 
charge. 

The auxiliary will be paid the same as 
the private soldier—$21 for the first four 
months and $30 thereafter. In command 
will be eight grades of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of War, ranging from a 
junior leader (something like a corporal) 
with pay of $648 a year, up to the director, 
who will receive $3,000 and rank on a par 
with a major. Those recruits who show 
promise as officer material will be sent to 
special training schools, where they will re- 
ceive $50 a month. 

Uncle Sam’s nieces will also be attrac- 
tively uniformed. But despite that, they 
will find little glamor in their jobs. Instead 
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TELL ME, MRS. PITCHER, 
HOW DID YOu KEEP 
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“An Old Military Problem With A New Meaning” 
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of being twentieth-century Mollie Pitchers, 
they will be assigned to what Chief of Staff 
Gen. George C. Marshall calls the “in- 
numerable duties now being performed by 
soldiers that actually can be done better 
by women.” They will serve as clerks, ma- 
chine operators, telephone, telegraph, tele- 
type, and switchboard operators, phar- 
macists, dietitians, hostesses, librarians, 
welfare workers, post-exchange employes, 
cooks, stewardesses, laundry workers, and 
messengers. They will also take over much 
of the air-raid spotting usually handled by 
civilians. 

As soon as the House disposed of the 
Rogers bill, Rep. Melvin J. Maas of Min- 
nesota introduced the proposal for a Wom- 
en’s Auxiliary Reserve in the Navy. Sen. 
Raymond E. Willis of Indiana sponsored a 
similar measure in the Senate. 

Unlike the semi-civilian WAAC, the 
WARN would actually be a part of the 
Navy and would give the women “full 
military status with complete equality with 
men in the Navy in grades, ratings, ranks, 
pay, and promotion.” 

The Warns could relieve men needed for 
sea duty by taking over clerical, chauffer- 
ing, and housekeeping duties ashore, and 
might be utilized for intelligence work. 
Nevertheless, prospective Jane Pauline 
Joneses who love the smell of the sea are 
headed for some disappointment. The girls 
would be limited to shore duty, for navy 
rules forbid women to go to sea on Amer- 
ican warships. 





The Hero’s Wife 


In the language of flowers, the sweet 
pea is the symbol of departure. The mean- 
ing was brought out March 16 by odd 
coincidence. At the opening of the Inter- 
national Flower Show in New York, a 
large, salmon-colored sweet pea was named 
for Mrs. Douglas MacArthur. Next day it 
was announced that Mrs. MacArthur her- 
self had departed—from the Philippines 
for Australia. 





The Flying Ladies 

Parisians were gathered at Bagatelle 
to watch a British-American polo match. 
Suddenly there was a roar in the sky, a 
curious object appeared, and the horses 
fled off the field snorting. The spectators 
looked up in astonishment, then calmly 
settled back into their seats. 

“That must be Santos-Dumont again,” 
they murmured. Paris by this time—June 
1903—was well aware of the odd goings 
on performed by the Brazilian aeronaut 
and his mysterious contraption—a balloon 
with a motor. 

Then, as the primitive blimp descended 
in the middle of the field, someone shout- 
ed: “It’s a woman.” Out stepped a pretty 
young American girl, almost hidden by 


Aida de Acosta was a pioneer woman with wings 


voluminous petticoats and a huge picture 
hat. 

Thus did Aida de Acosta become the 
first woman to navigate a powered air- 
ship—six months before the Wright broth- 
ers took off from Kitty Hawk. But in 
those days a lady rarely permitted men- 
tion of herself in the newspapers, and 
Santos-Dumont discreetly omitted her 
name from his autobiography when he 
described the flight. She hid her secret 
for almost 30 years, but now the wife of 
Henry C. Breckinridge, former Assistant 
Secretary of War, lists the flight in her 
Who’s Who biography. And it is told 
again in Charles E. Planck’s “Women 
With Wings.*” 

There were earlier women aeronauts, of 
course. Among them a balloonist named 
Mme. Marie Madeleine Sophie Blanch- 
ard, whom Napoleon appointed his Chief 
of Air Service in 1804. In 1819 her balloon 
caught fire and she was killed, winning 
the doubtful distinction of being the first 
woman air fatality. But the roll call of 
women in aviation really starts in the 
era of the last war. 

Harriet Quimby was the first woman to 
earn a pilot’s license in America and first 
to fly the English Channel alone. Kath- 
erine and Marjory Stinson used their San 
Antonio school to train Army pilots in 
1917-18. In the next decades, Amy John- 
son Mollison was practically a commuter 
between England and Australia, Japan, 
and Africa. Laura Ingalls, now in prison as 
a Nazi agent, set transcontinental records. 
Jacqueline Cochran won the Harmon 
Trophy and now holds four international 





*Womin With Winas. 333 pages. Illustra- 
tions, index. Harper, New York. $2.75. 








and five national records. Amelia Earhart 
conquered the Atlantic but was lost in the 
Pacific in a round-the-world attempt. 

For all their present place in the sun, 
the progress of the ladybirds was often 
hindered by government as well as private 
prejudices. At one time, government doc- 
tors even tried to ground women nine 
days every month. But they soon gave 
that up. 

So, what with one thing and another, 
Planck has done a readable book. And to 
readers who will find many minor inac- 
curacies, he has a comeback: “At least a 
man has honestly tried.” 





Priorities and Beauty 


The principal question facing beauticians 
gathered at the International Beauty Shop 
Owners Convention in New York March 
16-19 was how to get away from shortages 
and still “Keep Em Looking.” The an- 


swers: 


4 A completely priority-proof machineless 
permanent, called the Turbanwav, which 
saves time as well as materials. The hair 
is wrapped on wooden curlers, moistened 
with chemicals not on the critical list, and 
wrapped in a turban. After about four 
hours of doing as she pleases, the customer 
returns to the shop, has the curlers re- 
moved, and the wave is ready for set- 
ting. 

{ Wooden rods to fit any standard perma- 
nent-wave machine and replace solid alu- 
minum. 


4 Wavecrepe made entirely from casein to 
replace wool crepe imported from Aus- 
tralia. ; 
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Upsurge of Political Grumbling 
Heckles Britain as Winter Ends 


Churchill Chided on War 
Effort and Role of Australia; 
India Factions Outline Terms 


London bade a listless farewell last week 
to the snowiest winter in 200 years and 
the coldest January and February since 
1895. Memories stored away a dismal 
record of slush, yellow fogs, frozen water- 
pipes, unheated trains, lost battles and 
political unrest. Despite the cessation of 
Nazi air raids, it had been, for all England, 
a winter of discontent. 

The first rays of pale spring sunshine 
brought no upsurge of spirit. The re- 
shuffle of Churchill’s Cabinet (News- 
weEEK, March 2) had not quieted the 
voices in pubs and palaces that clamored 
for a new mobilization of the nation’s 
energies and resources. The. Times, which 
in days gone by would have hung mourn- 
ing from its masthead before espousing a 
pro-Russian viewpoint, now declared ag- 
gressively that Russia, Britain, and the 
United States were the cornerstones of 
postwar reconstruction, and deplored the 
government’s failure to conclude a closer 


Keystone 


Beveridge asked a British upheaval 








Anglo-Soviet accord. Leftist critics de- 
manded new social reforms. Surly proph- 
ets gave the Churchill government only a 
few more months of life. 

The Prime Minister scanned a map of 
the world. Wherever he looked—at Britain 
itself, at the empire, at the enemy’s 
camp—problems popped up like malig- 
nant jumping jacks. The military worries 
were plain enough. The chief political 
anxieties fell into three zones: Britain it- 
self, Australia, and India. 


Home 


Because Prof. Sir William Beveridge 
has white hair, an unusually pale face, and 
a modest paunch, his Leftist students at 
the London School of Economics savagely 
dubbed him the “white rat.” Undismayed, 
Beveridge determined that every student 
would “leave this school with the knowl- 
edge of something besides the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Marx.” 

Because the same critics decided that 
teacher, a confirmed bachelor, was de- 
void of interest in women, they dog-eared 
his “John and Irene:. An Anthology of 
Thoughts on Woman,” hoping to find a 
key to his thoughts. The book told plenty 
about women, but nothing of the inner 
Beveridge. 

A tepid political liberal, Beveridge rep- 
resented classical laissez-faire British 
economy. Like the late Lord Stamp and 
John Maynard Keynes he believed that 
Britain’s economic structure could be 
patched up and its overhigh costs lowered 
without necessarily lowering the standard 
of living. 

But political crises and industrial bot- 
tlenecks drove Beveridge, who turned 63 
on March 5, to advocate drastic ideas. 
Last month he urged Churchill to resign 
leadership of the Conservative party in 
order to assume real leadership of the 
entire country and at the same time to 
form a war cabinet, patterned after the 
Lloyd George 1916 model, wherein the 
leaders would devote their entire effort to 
strategy. 

Last week Beveridge went a step far- 
ther. Writing in The Times he demanded 
that Britain scrap its party government, 
the profits system, and autonomous trades 
unions for the duration of the war. “The 
time calls for two changes,” he said, “first, 
for the state to take direct responsibility 
for the control of vital industries and for 
the distribution of income; second, for 


the assertion of the principle that service 
rather than personal gain should be the 
mainspring for the war effort in industry 
as in fighting.” Trades unions, he added, 
ought to follow Russia in one regard and 
make themselves “conscious agents of na- 
tional policy.” 

The significance of Beveridge’s. utter- 
ance lay in the fact that he had given 
cohesive form to random suggestions made 
throughout the length and breadth of 
Britain. For Churchill the conservative, 
it was a large dose to swallow. 


Australia 


During Churchill’s visit to America, 
he spent a night on a train with the 
Australian Minister to the United States, 
Richard Gardiner Casey. Their talk was 
to have repercussions. 

British-Australian relations were even 
then in need of a drop of oil. The Laborite 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth, 
John Curtin, never a fief of Whitehall, 
had demanded representation in the Lon- 
don War Cabinet and on top of this had 
declared: “Australia looks to America, 
free from any pangs about our tradi- 
tional links of friendship to Britain.” 

Casey appeared to be the man for a vital 
role. Educated in England, suave and 
amiable in the manner of Anthony Eden 
to whom he bears a marked resemblance, 
Casey knows the political ropes in Aus- 
tralia. There he had sat as a United Aus- 
tralia party member, and hence as a po- 
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litical opponent of Curtin’s, in the House 
of Representatives. Moreover, he had 
been a. success in Washington, im- 
pressed government circles with his 
shrewdness, and attracted the laity with 
his wealth and his bright yellow sports- 
model plane. 

When Churchill decided to take an 
Australian into his government he did 
not ask Curtin to name the man. Instead 
he announced last week that Casey had 
been appointed a member of the War Cab- 
inet and Minister of State in the Middle 
East. A wordy wrangle ensued between 
the Prime Ministers of Britain and Aus- 
tralia. - 

In proposing the Casey appointment, 


Churchill, it was revealed, had cabled to - 


Curtin: “I trust you will not resent my 
intrusion in your affairs.” Curtin did in- 
deed resent it. He protested that the 
change would embarrass Australia in Wash- 
ington, but then relented to the extent of 
saying he would not stand in Casey’s way. 
Miffed because the BBC broke the news 
before it was officially released in Can- 
berra, Curtin threatened to lay his ex- 
change of cables with Churchill before 
the Commonwealth Parliament. The story 
of the clash almost drove war news off of 
the front pages of the newspapers. 

Heated tempers rapidly cooled off, how- 
ever, and the belief that Casey’s skill as a 
diplomat would benefit Australia, Britain, 
and the United States alike found plenty 
of supporters. 

But relations between London and Can- 
berra were still strained. On March 20, 
Herbert Vere Evatt, Australian Minister 
for External Affairs arrived in Washington 
and promptly demanded that the Pacific 
War Council be shifted from London to 
Washington. 


India 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Lord Privy Seal, ap- 
pointed by Churchill to settle the India 
problem, reached New Delhi, the capital, 
on March 23. His first decision bespoke the 
expert tactician: instead of becoming a 
guest of the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, and 
thus associating himself in the minds of 
the Indians with British officialdom, he 
asked for a private house. 

As all factions gathered to pour their 
arguments into Cripps’ large ears, New 
Delhi ran with rumors that Britain’s offer 
would comprise these three points: (1) 
India to obtain autonomy, based on the 
Egypt model; (2) its territorial integrity to 


be maintained with no split into Hindu: 


and Moslem states; (3) India to take its 
part in postwar conferences as an inde- 
pendent nation. 


Significance 


Churchill’s problems, if equally harass- 
ing, were by no means of equal moment. 
Least of them, perhaps, was the dispute 
over Casey. Churchill had opened himself 
to a charge of meddling and thereby con- 





tributed to the Australian tendency to 
hitch its fortunes to America. But Curtin 
and Churchill, whatever their differences 
over policy, had too much in common to 
let it create an empire schism. 

India was a graver matter, for it in- 
volved alien peoples. Important phases of 
empire strategy hung on the solution of 
the problem. However, if Churchill con- 
tinued to allow Cripps a free hand in the 
negotiations, a failure would be more likely 
to boomerang on the Lord Privy Seal than 
on the Prime Minister. 

The third problem—internal disharmony 
over the political and economic setup— 
promised no facile solution. The outcome, 
indeed, depended on forces outside of 
Churchill’s control. A vital element hung 
on Russia. If the Soviet Armies continued 
victorious, the demand for a drastic re- 
organization of Britain’s war effort, pre- 
dicated on Leftist lines, would probably 
gain irresistible momentum. On the other 
hand, a Russian failure, while redoubling 
Britain‘s peril, would make Churchill once 
again the hero of Dunkerque and Coventry 
days and at the same time reorient the 
popular attitude toward a conservative 
economy and an imperial strategy. 








J British Combine 
Sgt. Lord .Strabolgi: The 
peer once known as Lt. Comdr. J. 
M. Kenworthy served 18 years in 
the Navy, became its heavyweight 
champion, then—paradozically— 
turned pacifist. Now he is a non- 
com in Parliament's Home Guard. 
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Reich Rations 


For the German housewife, the conquest 
of Denmark, the Low Countries, and — 
France netted a monthly extra dividend of 7 
one egg and 4 ounces of butter per person, 
But, owing to the Russian scorched-earth 
policy, the Ukrainian breadbasket last fall 
failed to produce equally tangible results 
on the Nazi breakfast table. 

Last week the cleaver fell on Germany’s 
food allotments, still among the amplest 
in famine-stricken Europe. Effective April 
6, the weekly ration will dwindle from 5 
pounds of bread to 4 pounds 6 ounces; 914 
ounces of fats to 714; 14 ounces of meat to 
104 ounces. These allowances apply only 
to “normal” consumers, constituting 40 
per cent of the population; separate regula- 
tions govern the other 60 per cent—-sol- 
diers, workers, and children. 

While indicating a sharp drop in the 
Reich food stocks, the new rations still 
compare favorably with those in effect 
toward the end of the last war. In 1918, 
only 4 pounds 1 ounce of bread, 2.4 ounces 
of fats, and 7.84 ounces of meat were 
available to the average German consumer, 

Potatoes and cabbage, which form the 
basis of the German war diet, have not yet 
been rationed. 





Delenda Est Germania 


Robert Gilbert Vansittart acquired the 
nickname “Machiavelli-and-Soda” in the 


~ British Foreign Office. It was a tribute to 


his taste in whisky and skill in behind-the- 
scenes diplomacy. 

Vansittart was no ordinary upper-class 
Englishman. Before he was 21 he wrote a 
play, “Les Pariahs,” which ran for 100 
nights at the Moliére in Paris. He turned 
out other plays; novels, French verse, and 
movie scripts. Sometimes he burst forth in 
a double-breasted gray suit, blue shirt, 
yellow tie, and black and white shoes in- 
stead of the protocolar black coat and 
striped trousers. 

He was no Whitehall Noel Coward, how- 
ever, but a hardheaded career diplomat, 
who entered the foreign service in 1902; 
served in Paris, Stockholm, Cairo, Teheran, 
and spoke Arabic, French, German, Italian, 
and Spanish. He was Lord Curzon’s secre- 
tary and later Stanley Baldwin’s. From 
1930 to 1938, as Permanent Foreign Under 
Secretary, he was a dominating influence 
in British foreign policy. But his anti- 
appeasement stand antagonized Neville 
Chamberlain, and in 1938 he was kicked 
upstairs to a newly created $15,000-a-year 
job, Chief Diplomatic Adviser. Here he 
could hand out advice to his heart’s con- 
tent; no one was expected to take it. 

Vansittart had a favorite theme: don’t — 
trust the Germans for they’ve always been 
warmongers. Never could he forget his ~ 
schooldays in the Kaiser’s Reich when the — 
headmaster’s daughter used to pursue him, 
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>e>> WHAT EVERY MAN SHOULD KNOW ABOUT LIFE 


INSURANCE <<< 


How to Get Started 


ON A LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM SUITED TO YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS 


To help you plan your life insurance 
most effectively and to make it do all the 
things it can and should do, we are out- 
lining a simple 5-step procedure for you 
to follow. Step Is Choose an agent whom 
you feel you can talk with frankly, a man 
whose knowledge and judgment you trust. 


Step 4: Select the kind of policy that 
best fits your life insurance needs, con- 
sidering the premium money you have 
available. As you know, there are many 
different kinds of life insurance policies 
—each designed to fit the specific needs 
of men in different circumstances. 


ge PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Step 2: Determine your family’s needs. 
Do you need life insurance for burial 
expenses only? Should you provide funds 
for future support of your family? Have 
you a mortgage or debt to be covered? 
Should other family members be insured? 
Have you other important needs? 


Step 5: Choose the best way possible 


to leave your life insurance money to 
your beneficiary. Should it all be paid in 
one lump sum at death? As an income for 
a limited number of years? As a lifetime 
income? Most policies of $1,000 or more 
give you these choices. 


PRUDENTIAL 
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Step 3: Decide how much of your 
income to use for life insurance. How 
much is your present income? What are 
your future prospects? How much do 
other men in similar circumstances lay 
aside for life insurance? Your agent can 
help you consider all sides of this question. 





Review your life insurance program 
periodically with your agent. Your family 
may increase in size, your income change, 
or your responsibilities become less as 
your children become independent. Any 
such change may make a revision in your 
life insurance program advisable. 


HEAR THE PRUDENTIAL FAMILY HOUR 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON, CBS NETWORK 


The world’s greatest music—starring lovely 
Gladys Swarthout, Deems Taylor, Al Good- 
man’s orchestra and chorus, and others. 
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ferocity. Nazi girls have gone further; they have become 
raucously blasphemous. Today the official “League of 
German Maidens” is singing: 

We've given up the Christian line, 

For Christ was just a Jewish swine. 

As for his Mother—what a shame— 

Cohn was the lady’s real name. 
That song is a literal word-for-word translation of the 
original German. 


This aa about the sphere of women is so significant 


Vansittart lashed the Germans in a sensational “Black Record” 


cursing England and predicting its doom. 

When Hitler invaded Poland and Cham- 
berlain assured the Germans his country- 
men had no quarrel with them, but only 
with their leaders, Vansittart, calling him- 
self “a working diplomatist with his coat 
off,’ went on the air to state his case. 
Despite the fact that the BBC is govern- 
ment-run, he made seven sensational 
broadcasts. He called Germany “a country 
of homicidal maniacs, ruled over by a 
procession of mirthless braggarts,” and 
compared it with the butcherbird that 
thrives on slaughter. Pacifists and ap- 
peasers attacked the broadcasts but 
Vansittart published them in a sixpenny 
(10-cent) pamphlet called “Black Record” 
which became a best seller. 

Last June, at 60, Vansittart was created 
a baron. He retired to his seventeenth- 
century house at Denham, the British 
Hollywood. 

Last week he made his maiden speech in 
the House of Lords. It was a new blast at 
the Germans. He deplored the fact that the 
BBC’s foreign service “seems to think ex- 
ceedingly well of Germany” and added: 
“There is no difference in quality between 
German and Japanese atrocities, but in 
quantity the Germans still have a long 
lead.” 

Advocates of a soft-words-to-Germany 
policy attacked Vansittart but at the end 
of the session, victory was his: The Eafl 





of Selborne, Economic Warfare Minister, 
announced that the government finally had 
decided Lord Vansittart was right and 
would take his advice on how to treat 
the Germans. Heretofore the trouble with 
British propaganda had been too many 
cooks; henceforth Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden will handle the policy and 
Information Minister Brendan Bracken, 
formerly Winston Churchill’s secretary, 
will put it across. The era of lollipop 
propaganda was over. 





Flapjacks Sunnyside up 


Flapjack, a word of ancient and honor- 
able lineage, made its first known appear- 
ance in the fourteenth-century “Piers 
Plowman.” In the sixteenth century it was 
still going strong in England. It crossed 
the Atlantic, apparently with early set- 
tlers; just 100 years ago Hawthorne wrote 
in his “American Notebooks”: “We had 
a splendid breakfast of flapjacks, or slap- 
jacks, and whortleberries.” 

In late years, the English ceased asso- 
ciating flapjack with the breakfast table— 
they now eat pancakes for dessert only, in 
a form similar to the French crépes suzette. 
Thus a British newspaperman failed to 
recognize an old British coinage on report- 
ing how the American troops in Ulster 
were faring. _ 


Feud of the Vassals 
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“Bacon and eggs, known as ‘flapjacks,’” 


he wrote, “have been scarce, but they will 
now be a regular feature.” 


Bedeviled Europe has no hotter spot 
than the roundish, high plateau in the lap 
of the Eastern Carpathians which medieval 
scholars called Transylvania—“beyond the 
woods.” Now populated by Rumanians, 
Hungarians, Germans, and gypsies, the 
land has been a perennial breeder of racial 
and political feuds. And ever s'1ce the 
Vienna arbitration decision of Aug. 30, 
1940, under which Germany and Italy 
lopped off the northern end of Transyl- 
vania from Rumania and handed it over 
to Hungary, the area has been the center 
of brawling between the two Balkan 
states. 

Last week, before a shouting crowd of 
students in the University of Bucharest, 
Acting Foreign Minister Michael Anton- 
escu opened a new attack on Hungary. 
The overbearing Magyars, he said, had 
insulted the Rumanian Army, belittling its 
exploits in Russia. Of this, and of Magyar 
discrimination against Rumanian nationals 
in Transylvania, the government would 
stand no more. The present truce between 
the two countries could last “only as long 
as Hungary respected it.” As the minister 
spoke, cries of “shame” and “We want 
Transylvania!” rose from the crowd and 
echoed in the press. 

The Magyars took up the challenge, 
While Hungarian reinforcements were 
rushed to the frontier zone, Count Béla 
Teleki, spokesman for Transylvania’s Mag- 
yars, retorted in Budapest’s Lower House. ° 
He charged that “shameful conditions” 
existed in Southern Transylvania, where 
Magyars were robbed and oppressed by 
the Rumanians. 


Significance 





In the “new order,” it is not customary 
for small states to speak up unless they 
are told to. It is unlikely that Rumania 
would have dared to start a row with an- 
other Axis satellite without a green light 
from Berlin. Germany, at present, is high- 
pressuring both Rumania and Hungary 
for more troops to be thrown into the 
spring offensive. By letting the Transyl- 
vania question crop up again, the Nazis 
thus hold out a prize for the more obedient 
vassal. 





Diplomatic Fishing 

Every April Japanese fishing boats by 
the hundreds head north into the Sea of 
Okhotsk. They seek the succulent salmon 
bound for their favorite spawning grounds 
up swift Siberian streams. The catch runs 
between $6,000,000 to $12,000,000 a sea- 
son. The Nipponese live mainly on fish and 
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rice, and what fish they don’t eat they 
sell. 

The Japs have been fishing in those 
waters, which belong to Russia, for two 
centuries; since the Russo-Japanese War 
they’ve done it by special treaties. Under 
these agreements, the fishing grounds are 
divided into mile-wide lots and bid for 
by Russians and Japanese at the annual 
Vladivostok auctions. 

For years the Soviet has found the fish- 
ing rights a trump card in its diplomatic 
pol-er with Tokyo. After Japan signed the 
1936 anti-Comintern pact Moscow reduced 
the fi ‘ing areas, refused to sign a long- 
term pact, and adopted a policy of keep- 
ing the Japanese waiting as long as pos- 
sible for confirmation of the annual 
rights. 

This year Russia stalled again. Negotia- 
tions to renew the fisheries deal began last 
December but only ended last week when 
an agreement was signed in Kuybishev. 
Both London and Washington hurriedly 
pointed out that there was nothing par- 
ticularly significant about it. Indeed the 
Russians had wangled a 20 per cent rise 
in fees out of the Japanese and barred 
them from five of the twelve fishing 
grounds. 





Resolute Riom 


Vichy’s war trial rapidly threatened to 
become a total flop from the Axis point 
of view. Though condemned by Hitler in 
his March 15 speech as a “curious and 
astonishing spectacle,” the court brazenly 
kept trying to assess the guilt for France’s 
defeat instead of France’s declaration of 
war. Presiding Judge Pierre Caous and his 
six colleagues behaved like jurists, not 
puppets, as the defendants turned accus- 
ers, blaming the war on Hitler and defeat 
on Pétain. 

Last week Vichy received a final warn- 
ing to reform or take the consequences. 
From Paris where he acts as Pétain’s con- 
tact man with the Nazis, swarthy Count 
Fernand de Brinon urged the Marshal 
to drop the trial as “detrimental to the 
interests of France, particularly to the 
interests of the occupied zone.” Coming 
from a man who had been, long before the 
invasion, the Nazis’ chief mouthpiece in 
France, the message bore the accents of 
an order. 

Undeterred, the court at Riom went 
ahead with its own brand of justice. The 
former Generalissimo Maurice Gamelin, 
who had been shown up in the 1940 col- 
lapse as a leader who could be aroused 
from complacency and inertia only by last 
minute desperations, gave a demonstra- 
tion of his character at Riom. For 27 days 
he had maintained an obstinate silence in 
the face of all accusations. But when Gen. 
Eugéne Mittelhauser testified that France 
entered the war with a shortage of officers 
and noncoms, stubby little Gamelin rose 


to his feet and blurted out that France 
had mobilized 4,000 more officers than 
Germany. Then he relapsed into silence. 

At the week’s end a group of high army 
officers, including nine generals and two 
colonels, had defiled through the witness 
stand. Their collective testimony crys- 
tallized into two points (1) that France 
entered the war hopelessly deficient in 
planes, tanks, and other essential equip- 
ment; and (2) that the “sitzkrieg” further 
impaired an army morale not too good 
at the start. If this was hardly news, a 
point brought up by ex-Premier Daladier 
illustrated the High Command’s failure to 
appraise the importance of mechanized 
warfare: he said French military experts 
sent to Spain during its Civil War had 
interpreted the Italian rout at Guadalajara 
as evidence that armored divisions were 
no good. 





Brazil Roundup 


Axis control of Brazil, either directly or 
indirectly, would almost certainly mean 
domination of all South America, for the 
rest of it lies on Brazil’s flanks like rind on 
cheese. It would also mean the greatest 
threat to the Panama Canal. The Axis 
has coveted Brazil for many a year. 

An old hand at coping with plots and 
sedition, President Getulio Vargas broke 
relations with the Axis on Jan. 28. Four 
torpedoings of Brazilian ships within 
three weeks was the Axis answer. A fort- 





eyes on its alien minorities—1,500,000 
Italians, 1,000,000 Germans, and 250,000 
Japanese. While many were accounted 
loyal to their adopted country, they pro- 
vided a facade for some of the best under. 
cover men ever sent out by the Axis to 
conduct fifth-column work and other sub. 
versive activities. 

A police dragnet last week caught a 
number of picturesque but dangerous 
characters. One was a Japanese named 
Misutaka Taoki, a self-styled count who 
came to Brazil without a visa after being 
expelled from Chile and Peru, but well- 
heeled with plans to militarize the Jap. 
anese colony. Another was Helichiro 
Shimba who posed as a Buddhist priest 
while engaged in espionage. A band of 
ten Japanese who nightly listened to the 
Tokyo wireless for instructions also was 
jailed. The government news agency pub- 
lished a letter from a Brazilian Japanese 
revealing a far-reaching Nipponese plot to 
take over first the state of Sao Paulo, then 
all Brazil. 

The Brazilian roundup wasn’t confined 
to the Japanese. A group of Germans, 
armed with strategic maps and other in- 
criminating documents, was seized. Their 
leader was one Otto Bruntzer, an ex-Ger- 
man Army officer described as “chief of 
the Nazi society of German guerrillas in 
foreign countries.” 

In an exposé of fifth-column activity, the 
newspaper Radical described a German 
“agricultural colony” at Jacarepagua, only 
5 miles from the capital, where the workers, 


Rio nots: Brazilians replied to sinkings by smashing German stores 


night ago Vargas, in retaliation, ordered 
the confiscation of up to 30 per cent of 
the assets of Axis nationals. Crowds in 
Rio de Janeiro staged a series of anti- 
Axis ricts, damaging German shops and 
burning German books. 

The government has now turned sharp 


in return for 1 cent a day, plus housing and 
meals, received military training and spe- 
cial courses in Nazi doctrine, while Gestapo 
agents maintained strict discipline. The 
camp’s director, Gerhard Huse, the news- 
paper said, had been assigned to-his job by 
Berlin. 
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resources are. See how much al- 
ready is in the enemy’s hands. The 
greatest portion of our supply of nat- 
ural rubber is cut off until we have 
driven the enemy from these places. 
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THIS MAP SHOWS WHY YOU 
MUST BUDGET YOUR TIRE MILES 





OW you see the real urgency of 
the rubber situation. As a pa- 
triotic American you must make your 
present tires last as long as possible. 
Suppose our 29,000,000 cars were 
taken off the road. The nation’s effi- 
ciency and war effort would be crip- 
pled. Immediate demand for more 
buses, trucks, trains and trolleys 
would divert our precious supply of 
steel, rubber and man-power from 
vital war production. 

You have been wanting to do some- 
thing for America. Today you can. 
There is a simple, practical way to 
make your tires last to the utmost 
limit. Drive to a responsible tire 


dealer. Find out the mileage left in 
your tires. Then budget this precious 
mileage to last as long as possible for 
necessary driving. 

Cut your driving down to absolute 
essentials. Pool your car with those of 
your neighbors, in driving to work, 
to market, etc. Use one car instead 
of half a dozen. 

Patriotism does not demand that 
you lay up your car. Just the opposite. 
Real conservation requires that you 
keep your car in service for the dura- 
tion of the war as part of America’s 
essential transportation system. Don’t 





think of it as a “pleasure car.” It’s a 
war car now. 


IN AMERICA’S FIGHT FOR LIFE RUBBER IS VITAL 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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Get free copy of this Mileage Budget Chart Soien any U.S. 
Tire Dealer—or write to U.S. Rubber Co. Get your dealer’s 
expert advice on how to make tires last as long as possible. 
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Plane Output Mounts Swiftly 
Despite ‘Oral Sabotage’ Wave 


Nelson Points to Speed 
and Attacks Those Who Aid Foe 
by Talk and Slowdowns 


A phenomenon of total war is “oral sabo- 
tage.” It consists of spreading false rumors 
among civilians so they will lose confidence 
in their leaders and slow up their produc- 
tive efforts. 

Out on the West Coast, where the ru- 
mor factories have been particularly busy, 
a characteristic yarn bobbed up a fort- 
night ago. Charles B. Anderson, youthful 
employe at the Ryan Aeronautical Co. in 
San Diego, told a California legislative 
committee that when OPM Chief William 
Knudsen inspected the plant last summer, 
foremen instructed the men to carry on 
“faked intense activity.” He charged his 
company with waste and production slow- 
downs, and the committee, investigating 
defense activities, said it has received 
some 200 letters from other workers in 
other West Coast plane plants who want 
to give similar testimony. 

Ryan officers countered with a state- 
ment doubting that “the American public 
is gullible enough to believe that a pro- 
duction expert of Knudsen’s stature could 
be fooled by a ‘show’ put on for ‘his bene- 
fit, even if such had been the case.” And, 
contrary to the belief of their “compara- 





On the battle front of production: Bomb casings at the United States Steel and rubber boats by Goodyear 


tively inexperienced” worker, they pointed 
out that their output per square foot of 
factory area was ahead of the national 
average. 

Such activity on the oral sabotage front 
is easy these days. Naturally every Amer- 
ican is anxious to know when United 
States forces can take the offensive; why 
we couldn’t get some planes into Java; 
where the output of our vaunted arms 
plants is going. Feeding on this anxiety, 
rumor is particularly persistent in suggest- 
ing that perhaps industry is not pitch- 
ing into the war as advertised. Maybe we 
just aren’t making many planes—who 
knows? 


Output Facts 


In his radio address last Tuesday night, 
Donald Nelson, WPB boss, flayed these 
whisperers: “Beware of the man who in- 
stills doubt in your mind. He may not be 
Hitler’s agent, but he is doing that agent’s 
work.” 

Then Nelson swept away the doubts. 
He had just come from an Army proving 
ground where he had seen the new tanks 
and guns—‘“the best in the world and we 
are making a lot of them.” As for planes, 
production has gone up 50 per cent since 
Pearl Harbor. 

This rise indicates more than 3,000 
planes completed a month, since output 
was already at 1,917 in September, when 
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the government stopped issuing actual fig. 
ures. Meanwhile, Nelson may take an as 
yet unannounced concrete step to speed 
aircraft output still further. According to 
good reports, he invited K. T. Keller, presi- 
dent and production genius of the Chrys. 
ler Corp., to take a high advisory post in 
the WPB aircraft division. 

Keller inadvertently nominated himself 
as a prospective “czar” of aircraft produc. 
tion by submitting to Nelson a detailed 
program for streamlining output. He sug. 
gested a reduction in the number of mod- 
els, greater standardization of parts, and 
closer coordination of the production of 
parts and accessories. But, already carry. 
ing a heavy load at Chrysler and suffering 
from ill health, Keller has not yet decided 
whether to take on the new job.* 


Company Speed 

From the production front itself, com- 
muniqués continued to bear out the over- 
all picture of remarkable progress stressed 
by Nelson. 

Harlow H. Curtice, vice president of 
General Motors and general manager of 
Buick, announced that bombing engines 
are now coming out of the Buick plant by 
the trainload, at the rate originally sched- 
uled for next December. 

A record output of fighter planes during 
the first two months of 1942 was revealed 
in the Republic Aviation Corp.’s annual 
report by Chairman W. Wallace Kellett. 
At the WPB’s request, Republic is now 





*The invitation did bring an immediate re- 
action from aviation men, one of whom summed 
up privately: “It’s a hell of a note when the 
automobile industry is given supervision of air- 
craft production.” 














THE MAN WHO 


When he started down the stairs you never ex- 
pected to see him again... 

But he came back—#o collect $3400! 

Not until then—when the jury announced the 
verdict—had you ever fully realized that an-acci- 
dent on your premises could prove such a finan- 
cial blow. 


You had never stopped to think that another 


“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


CAME BACK... 


person’s misstep on your stairs—a collision with 
a temporary obstruction, or injury from a falling 
object—might Aurt you so directly. 

Before another tradesman steps on your prop- 
erty...a Customer enters your store...or a 
salesman calls at your factory... protect your- 
self with a Maryland general liability policy. 
Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


Practically every form of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bond, for business, industry and the home, through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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making available to other manufacturers 
the design of its P-47 Thunderbolt. 

Similarly, just the week before, United 
Aircraft announced that other firms were 
being licensed to make its fast heavy fight- 
er, the Vought-Sikorsky Corsair. This pool- 
ing of capacities accelerates the trend 
toward standardization begun under the 
Knudsen plan of 1940. This first saw Doug- 
las sharing with Consolidated the making 
of Liberators and later found Vega and 
Douglas joining Boeing in producing its 
famous Flying Fortresses. 





Significance 


Most of the oral sabotage has been 
traced to discharged, disgruntled, or even 
bewildered employes. And aviation experts 
easily explain the reason for at least some 
of these misrepresentations circulated by 
workers. 

About 65 per cent of the work on a fight- 
ing plane consists of making parts and 
completing subassemblies, before the final 
assembly line can operate. Delays in the 
delivery of raw materials, or of any of the 
thousand gadgets and accessories that 
make up a plane, naturally force the com- 
pany to shut down its main assembly line. 

Sometimes the raw-materials and gadget 
bottlenecks have been so serious that pro- 
ducers have resorted to practice assemblies 
to keep their force functioning. A mechanic 
may be put to work all day taking a valve 
apart and putting it together again. While 
this may appear as “job fakery” to an 
outsider, it enables the men to rush into 
production quickly and effectively when 
the materials do arrive. Nevertheless, prac- 
tice is boring; it causes grousing, and that 
breeds the rumors. 

The program of standardization worked 
out by Nelson and Keller should material- 
ly diminish the delays caused by thé short- 
age of gadgets and parts. 

In the total war-production picture, 
planes are a bright spot, as are tanks (see 
page 44. Other items moving out on sched- 
ule are powder, high explosives, small 
arms, and ammunition, while the least en- 
couraging progress has been made in ship- 
building and artillery. Not enough cannon 
are being turned out to supply tanks and 
planes as they come off the assembly lines 
—largely because artillery, which requires 
about twenty months to come into mass 
production, crept along under G priorities 
until late 1941. 





Maple Harvest 


The sap started running earlier this year; 
there was every indication of .a bumper 
crop, and the cane-sugar shortage was 
sending maple-sugar prices 25 per cent 
higher than last year’s retail figure of 60 
cents a pound. But Vermont farmers wor- 
ried that tire rationing would cripple their 
usual sales to summer tourists at wayside 
stands. Whereupon an unusual partnership 





Acme 


Yes, You’ve Seen Them Before: Evelyn Carmel, 22, of To- 
ledo, is the nation’s No. 1 ad model of women’s stockings. During the year 
her leg-work appears in more than 100 advertisements for the leading 
limb-clothing companies. This photo is published to prove that a face and 
figure also go with Miss Carmel’s stems. 





took place: The Stephen Daye Press of 
Brattleboro joined the farmers of Wind- 
ham County to help them dispose of their 
maple products. 

To its “book customers and friends” the 
publishing company sent modest announce- 
ments offering sugar and syrup for sale. 
It expected an occasional order. The firm 
got so overwhelming a response that it 
had to curtail some of its publishing op- 
erations. To make up for this lost book- 
selling business, an agreement was re- 
ported last week under which the Daye or- 
ganization will receive from 5 to 10 per 
cent of the profits on sugar and syrup 
sales to its former book purchasers. 

In the rest of New England and in other 
producing. sections, farmers prepared to 
take. advantage of the high maple prices 
and the cane-sugar shortage. They are tap- 
ping many trees not thought worth both- 
ering with in the past. And though maple 
output at best is microscopic compared 
with the nation’s normal 14,000,000,000- 
pound consumption of cane and beet sug- 
ar, the farmers expected to reverse the 
trend which carried maple-sugar produc- 
tion from the 1935-39 average of 1,377,000 
pounds down to 550,000 pounds in 1940 
and to 489,000 in 1941. 

Several factors had contributed to this 
decline: sugar maples were cut to meet the 
vogue for maple furniture and to make 
heels for women’s shoes, and the New Eng- 
land hurricane of 1938 destroyed many 


old trees. On the other hand, syrup out- 
put had remained comparatively steady 
at well over 2,000,000 gallons annually, 
partly because it is now being used as a 
coloring and flavoring for Bourbon whisky. 





Tank Pyramid 


The Army has cracked the tank bottle- 
neck. The Ordnance Department an- 
nounced last.week it would achieve its pro- 
duction goal of 45,000 tanks this year, 
75,000 next year, and still more in 1944 
if needed. 

When President Roosevelt set those 
goals Jan. 6, industrialists gravely shook 
their heads. They told Ordnance frankly 
that the country hadn’t enough tank fac- 
tories to make that many machines, and 
couldn’t build enough new plants in time. 
But sporting the flaming-bomb insignia of 
the department was a quick-moving, 33- 
year-old engineer-officer, Capt. Nat Can- 
cilla. Named chief of the armor-steel sec- 
tion last October just after he had com- 
pleted training in the Armored Force 
School at Fort Knox, he brought to his 
new job an intense admiration for the 
efficient teamwork of specialized military 
units. He decided to apply the same prin- 
ciples of teamwork to production of tank 
armor. 

Captain Cancilla wasted no time worry- 

(Continued on Page 47) 
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for the Food Fleet . . . cargoes of square meals . . . the kind of grub the boys deserve. And no 
matter how long the voyage their food will be delivered as fresh as the day the convoy sailed. 








This is an Air Conditioned War 


AFLOAT...ALOFT... ASHORE! 


TURNING OUT refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment for hundreds 
of fighting ships and merchant ves- 
sels is a vital war task shouldered by 
the men and women of Carrier. 


To the crews of these ships, 
“Carrier” means focd as wholesome 
as in your own home. To fighting 
forces overseas, “Carrier” means tons 
of perishable supplies delivered fresh 
wherever needed. To men in com- 
partments that are sealed during 
battle, “Carrier” means the very 
air they breathe. 


Yes, this is an air conditioned war 


—on all fronts. But especially on the 
production front where speed and 
precision are advanced by the con- 
trol of indoor air. Control which 
eliminates contraction and expan- 
sion of metals, keeps out dust and 
dirt, prevents corrosion of finely 
machined surfaces. 


Result — greater production of 
better airplane engines, more accu- 
rate bombsights, anti-aircraft shells 
timed to a split-second. 


In these and scores ‘of other war 
products, Carrier Air Conditioning 
is contributing to Victory. 


Tomorrow, Carrier will apply the 
experience of the war period to the 
needs of people at peace. 

The Navy “E”, one of the U. S. 
Navy's most coveted honors, was 


awarded to Carrier Corporation for 
excellence in war production, 
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Informative 
BOOKLET * 
TELLS. eoeeee HOW 


INVESTORS CAN 
INTERPRET MUNICIPAL 
FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Correct interpretation of finan- 
cial statements is a primary 
factor in judging the merits of 
municipal bonds as investments. 
And municipal bonds which are 
exempt, under existing laws, 
from Federal income taxes, 
now attract more investors be- 
cause of higher rates imposed 
by the 1941 Revenue Act. 


A CONCISE GUIDE 

The booklet illustrated above 
provides a concise guide for 
the investor to employ in 
judging the financial state- 
ments of municipalities. Help- 
ful to experienced investors; 
essential to beginners. 


SENT ON REQUEST 
* This booklet, together with 
Ready-Reckoning Chart show- 
ing whether taxable or tax- 
exempt bonds yield more at 
your level of income (under new 
Federal income tax rates) will 
be sent upon request. No obli- 
gation. Ask for booklet NV-39. 





HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


CHICAGO, 201 S. LA SALLE STREET 
NEW YORK, 35 WALL STREET 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Profits and Overtime Wages 


by RALPH ROBEY 


As between excessive profits on 
war contracts and excessive overtime 
wages on war work, there is, it must 
be evident, no possible choice. Both are 
a threat not only to war production but 
as well to our winning the war and the 
whole future of our country. 

The Smith-Vinson bill introduced in 
the House last week, and upon which 
hearings are now being held, recognizes 
this fact and offers what its sponsors 
doubtless believe is a proper and effec- 
tive solution of these problems. The 
measure, on the one side, prohibits the 
payment of any wages for overtime at 
more than the regular wage rate and, 
on the other side, limits profits on war 
contracts to 6 per cent through provid- 
ing for the Treasury to recapture every- 
thing over that amount. 

Now at first glance this may appear 
to be a fair and well-balanced method 
for handling these issues, and beyond 
question there are problems here that 
need to be handled. At present excessive 
overtime wages are being paid in many 
instances. Time and a half for Satur- 
days and double time for Sundays and 
holidays clearly fall within this cate- 
gory, especially when these are merely 
part of the five days making up the 
regular five-day week. And it is equally 
clear that a good many companies have 
made and, unless something is done to 
correct the situation, many will con- 
tinue to make excessive profits on their 
war contracts. 

The first point to note on the Smith- 
Vinson bill, therefore, is that it is 
correct in recognizing that a problem 
exists in connection with excessive prof- 
its and excessive overtime wages which 
it is imperative to solve. But this is 


~ quite different from saying that this 


measure offers a correct solution. 


This bill, like so many economic 
ideas and proposals, carries the curse 
of oversimplification. 

Six per cent as a possible profit figure 
to apply to all war contracts is com- 
pletely meaningless and useless. It 
would be an exaggeration to say that 
no two war contracts involve exactly 
the same conditions, but that would 
be far nearer the truth than saying that: 
for purposes of determining a fair rate 
of profits all war work is identical— 


which is the assumption underlying this 
measure. 

And it is not a satisfactory answer to 
this objection to maintain that in spite 
of this fact 6 per cent is a fair over-all 
figure to use. In the first place, grant- 
ing accurate and complete allowance 
for all normal business expenses, 6 per 
cent would be an excessive average rate 
to have to pay on war contracts. 
Secondly, in many cases the accurate 
assignment of costs is quite impossible, 
even when the work is completed. And 
finally, it is wholly reasonable and 
proper that there be some opportunity 
for a company which loses money on 
one contract to average it with others 
on which it makes a profit, that the 
basis of appraisal be its operations as 
a whole rather than just the individual 
contract, and that allowance be made 
for variations in the time necessary to 
complete the work, the risk involved, 
the amount of capital needed, etc. None 
of these elements can be adequately 
weighed by a set percentage figure, such 
as provided in this bill. 

The prohibition of premium over- 
time wages would work equally badly 
in practice. All jobs do not involve the 
same degree of fatigue, risk, and danger 
to the workers. In some instances 40 
hours is as long as anyone should be 
asked to work except in emergencies; 
in other cases it is almost ridiculous to 
call 40 hours a full work week. Allow- 
ances should be made for these dif- 
ferences in the payment of overtime 
rates. 


Granting, then, that a real prob- 
lem does exist in connection with ex- 
cessive profits and overtime wages, how 
should it be met? In the case of wages 
it should be met by eliminating all 
statutory provisions requiring overtime 
pay, and in the case of profits it should 
be met by a more careful negotiation 
of war contracts and by the imposition 
of extremely high taxes on excess profits 
on war contracts. 

In other words the solution of this 
problem is to remove rigidities, not in- 


crease them. The Smith-Vinson bill 


would do the latter. Superficially it is 
appealing, but in reality it is just so 
much sweet poison. The proper course 
of action lies in a different direction. 
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(Continued from Page 44) 

ing about plants capable of making com- 
plete tanks. Instead he built a sort of pro- 
duction pyramid. He had prime contrac- 
tors farm out their armor-plate work to a 
string of subcontractors. These in turn split 
the job among ten or fifteen sub-subcon- 
tractors—readily convertible small plants 
that could concentrate on mass production 
of single components of tanks. 

Thus the sub-subcontractors machined 
rough-cut armor sections to exact size. 
Next the boss subcontractor funneled their 
output along the line, meanwhile prodding 
them to higher production schedules and 
supplying them with tools, materials, and 
technical advice. Finally the prime con- 
tractor, freed of all this detail work, sim- 
ply clapped the armor into place. 

That’s how Captain Cancilla broke the 
bottleneck in armor plate. So successful 
was his streamlined system that Ordnance 
has since applied it to other tank parts. 





Rail Seizure 


By order of President Roosevelt, in 
the first governmental seizure of a private 
concern since the United States declared 
war, the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion on March 21 took over the 239- 
mile Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad. 
A vital link in transcontinental freight 
movements because it by-passes Chicago, 
T. P. & W. had been embroiled in a twelve- 
week strike fomented by union charges 
that the road violated the wage agreement 
signed by all carriers last fall. Despite a 
direct appeal by Mr. Roosevelt on March 
14, T. P. & W. president and owner George 
P. McNear Jr. refused to arbitrate, argu- 
ing that the line “is handling all traffic 
offered” and that “in no way is the strike 
affecting the war effort.” 





Words Over Work Week 


Led by President Roosevelt himself, 
virtually every Federal official by last 
week had publicly lined up with organized 
labor to help withstand Congressional 
moves for restrictive labor legislation— 
particularly proposals to abandon the 40- 
hour week. But on Saturday, March 21, 
this united front was rudely shattered 
by Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
Arnold, who called for even more drastic 
regulation than has yet been advanced. 

Arnold repeated his familiar criticism 
of union attempts to bar labor-saving 
practices and regulate the speed of work. 
He told the House Judiciary Committee 
that “today under Federal law there is 
no right of the farmer . . . no right of the 
consumer . . . no right of the smal] busi- 
nessman which labor is bound to respect.” 

In the opinion of the Assistant Attorney 
General, a pending bill to require the 
registration of unions was insufficient to 





The giant "Pencil Sharpener" that 
grinds out projectiles! 





Imagine a machine that grinds out 37-mm projectiles 
almost as easily as you’d sharpen a pencil! Getting 
the precision of form and finish necessary for accur— 
ate shooting was once a much slower procedure. But 
that was before Carborundum helped develop the wheels 
for centerless grinding of projectiles. Now the pro— 
cess is simple. First, Slice off a piece of cold 
rolled steel bar stock to exact length with an abrasive 
cutting off wheel, turn the nose to approximate profile 
and heat treat to required hardness. Then feed this 
piece between the specially shaped wheels of a center-— 
less grinder...and...out pops a projectile! 


Centerless grinding is perform— 
ing hundreds of operations in a 
fraction of the time previously 
required. And Carborundum has 
led in developing centerless 
grinding wheels, which are 
speeding the output of valves, 
pistons, shafts, and other prod— 
ucts necessary to win the war. 






At Carborundum, all our energies are 
centered on the single objective 

of helping industry do a better job 
through the better use of abrasives, 
Our facilities and experiences are 
at your disposal. The Carborundum 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York. 
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USEFUL ACCESSORIES 
SPEED UP BUSINESS 


The war makes it necessary to have more 
efficiencyin businessand Globe-Wernicke 
accessories and filing supplies will keep 
office routine operating smoothly .. . 
enable people to do more work with less 
effort . . . save time and money. Sold by 





leading stationers and office equipment 
dealers everywhere. 





EVERYDAY FILES BOX FILES 
Made in several styles . eeded in many offices . 
indexed alpbabeticaily, often eed for filing 
days of month, ete. eral styles of indexing. 
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fore a Senate Appropria- 
tions subcommittee last 
week was typical of the 
Administration arguments 


against pro- 
posals to abolish high overtime-pay rates 
for work exceeding 40 hours a week. The 
war-production chief declared that such 
extra compensation “has a good deal of 
value as an incentive to labor to put in 
the extra hours which are so necessary at 


this time.” He also listed the average hours 
actually worked a week in the war in- 
dustries (see chart) to show that pay 
restrictions were “not holding the workers 
in our war industries down to 40 hours of 
work per week per man.” In com- 
mon with other officials, however, Nel- 
son strongly opposed payment of double 
time for Sunday work on a normal 40-hour 


shift. 


“ A far more lurid argument to uphold 
the 40-hour week was presented by L. 
Metcalfe Walling, new Wage-Hour Ad- 
ministrator. Before a National Consumers 
League meeting in New York last Satur- 
day, Walling declared: “The Nazi propa- 
ganda machine is behind this whole argu- 
ment to do away with wage and hour 
standards . . . and the newspapers have 
been taken in.” On that The New York 
Times commented editorially: “We are 
asked to believe, apparently, that Hitler 
is behind the movement to lengthen the 
American working week to turn out more 
goods to beat the Axis.” 





War Insurance 


A report came through last week on the 
first big destruction a foreign power has 
done to civilian property on American soil 
since the British burned Washington in 
1812. ‘The Board of Underwriters of Ha- 
waii notified the National Association of 
Insurance Agents in New York that claims 
for damages incurred in the Jap raid on 
Pearl Harbor will not exceed $5,000,000 
and may be only $2,000,000. 

The underwriters estimated that the 
claims will involve from 200 to 500 auto- 
mobiles, 50 buildings, and the contents of 
50 to 75 buildings. Machine-gun fire dam- 





a ee 
Newsweek chart—Starworth 


aged most of the automobiles while anti- 
aircraft shells from American batteries 
smashed up many of the buildings. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corp.’s Ha- 
wallan representative has already an- 
nounced he would receive such claims for 
“possible compensation.” And the same 
day the report arrived, Congress removed 
any doubt that the RFC was bound to 
settle. It sent to the President a measure 
authorizing the RFC to compensate for 
all war damage to property in the United 
States and its possessions—free of charge 
between Dec. 6, 1941 and no later than 
July 1, 1942. By the latter date there must 
be set up an insurance system which will 
have these features: 


§{ The RFC’s War Damage Corp., created 
a week after Pearl Harbor, can use $1,000,- 
000,000 for claims on real and personal 


property once the insurance system is 
established. 


{ This protection is voluntary, in contrast 
to the British method of levying an an- 
nual insurance tax on most property. 
However, the British give free coverage to 
household. goods and small-business equip- 
ment. 


Rates are still undetermined, but RFC 
Chairman Jesse Jones has suggested a 
schedule starting at $1 to $1.50 per $1,000 
annually on risks up to $10,000 and in- 
creasing according to the size of the policy. 


4] The scale would be uniform throughout 
the country on the basis that “losses re- 
sulting from the war are a national re- 
sponsibility.” 





Liberty Shipbuilders 


Andrew Jackson Higgins ran a hand 
through his thinning sandy hair. “Yep, it’s 
a pretty big contract.” Then, stretching his 
217-pound frame, the head of Higgins In- 
dustries, Inc., New Orleans boatbuilders, 
promised: “But we'll do it.” 

Thus Higgins calmly welcomed the an- 
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nouncement last week that the Maritime 
Commission had given his yard the largest 
single order yet placed for Liberty Ships— 
900 emergency cargo vessels by the end of 
1943. It will mean a radical change-over 
for a plant heretofore specializing in small 
craft. To speed deliveries on the program, 
Higgins will use a new secret assembly- 
line technique and the equivalent of 28 
conventional shipways. The company’s 
present 2,000-man payroll, which makes 
it even now one of the biggest industrial 
employers in New Orleans, will have to be 
expanded to about 40,000, and special 
schools will train the new hands. 

By way of qualification for his new un- 
dertaking, Higgins has had two decades’ 
experience as a designer and builder of 
boats. Son of a Nebraska pioneer and judge 
who fought many a bloody battle with 
Indians, and an alumnus of Creighton 
University in Omaha, he went first into 
the lumber business during the last war. 
Then in the early ’20s he moved to New 
Orleans and began experimenting with 
motorboats. Soon he became recognized 
as one of the best small-craft designers in 
the nation. 

During Prohibition some of his speedy 
models somehow fell into the hands of 
rumrunners. So he designed even faster 
ones for the Coast Guard. When war broke 
out in 1939, he shifted his attention from 
pleasure, fishing, and work boats to com- 


bat craft. He designed a mile-a-minute — 


“mosquito,” or patrol, boat capable of 
carrying torpedoes, depth charges, and 
anti-aircraft guns. 

Contracts soon poured in. from the 
American, British, and Dutch Navies. Hig- 
gins thereupon expanded his plant by con- 
verting an open-air tombstone factory into 
an ultra-modern shipyard. Among other 
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....is a priceless advantage when emergency 


arises. Santa Fe’s policy of constant improve- 
ment—of planning a decade ahead — now 
lends a powerful ‘“‘behind the gun” force to 
America’s victory efforts. 

America has first claim on every Santa Fe 
facility —a claim that Santa Fe is proud to 
satisfy to the extreme limit of its vast reserve 
capacity. 

Subject to the prior demands of America’s 
war effort, Santa Fe will continue to serve all 
its shippers promptly and satisfactorily as 
in the past. 

For full information on rates and services, 
consult your nearest Santa Fe representative 


or write 


J. J. GROGAN 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange 


Chicago, Illinois 
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assignments, he built some of the boats 
that carried British Commandos on their 
raiding parties. 

Now 55, ruddy complexioned, and hearty, 
Higgins normally puts in an eighteen- to 
twenty-hour working day, employing a 
masseur to keep him fit. His chief ambi- 
tion is to make his sons good shipbuilders, 
too. All four of them work in his plant. 





Mail-Order Subcontracts 


The mountain and Mohammed are like- 
ly to meet pretty soon—and it’s the moun- 
tain that is going to do the moving. The 
mountain is the vast number of subcon- 
tracting jobs that big war-materials pro- 
ducers want to farm out: Mohammed is 
the owner of a machine shop with tools 
that can do the work. Their meeting place, 
it was announced last week, will be Chi- 
cago, where the War Production Board in 
cooperation with the National Association 
of Manufacturers will try out the so-called 
Stanley plan of bringing “the job to the 
machine rather than the machine to the 
job.” : 

Developed by James S. Stanley, former 
assistant to Floyd B. Odlum in the OPM 
contract-distribution service, the plan con- 
sists of sending each week to all metal- 
working shops in the area a sort of mail- 
order catalogue of jobs currently offered 
by prime contractors. This “Directory of 
Contract Opportunities” consists of two 
sections described as no harder to use than 
a telephone book. The first assigns code 
letters to all the thousands of varieties of 
existing machine tools; the second indexes 
the offered jobs according to the tools 
needed. 

Thus the owner of a milling machine 
finds out that the code letters for his high- 
speed knee-type machine are DAT; then he 
looks in the job directory for work requir- 
ing machine DAI. He also finds there the 
tolerances required and the man-hours the 
work will take. If he thinks he can handle 
the contract, he sends for full specifications 
so he can make his bid. In this way he con- 
centrates his job-seeking effort only on 
those manufacturers he knows can use his 
machines instead of wasting time calling 
on contractors who may or may not have 
work he can do. 

The NAM decision to cooperate in the 
Chicago test follows a recent successful 
tryout the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co. gave the plan in Indiana. 
The manufacturers’ board had voted on 
Feb. 26 to support “some practical coding 
system” as a means of speeding subcon- 
tracting. 

Stanley quarreled with his superior, 
Walter H. Wheeler—who has a code plan 
of his own soon to be tried out—and was 

‘fired from the WPB contract-distribution 
branch. But he was rehired by another 
WPB division as a consultant for the dura- 
tion of the Chicago experiment. 
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Nickel hunt in the Cuban jungle: A Freeport Sulphur Co. cookhouse ... 





... and an engineer at work 


Freeport’s Nickel 


Hardly had Langbourne M. Williams Jr. 
taken his final exams at the Harvard Busi- 
ness School in 1926 than he decided to do 
some quizzing of his own. He asked offi- 
cials of the Freeport Sulphur Co., in which 
his family owned stock, how big were their 
sulphur reserves. The officers refused to re- 
ply. So Williams began a proxy fight to 
oust the management, won it in 1930, and 
at 27 was elected vice president. Three 
years later he became president. 

As a company officer, Williams learned 
the answer to his question: One of Free- 
port’s two mines was about worked out. 
Accordingly, almost the first step taken 
under his management was an intensive 
search for new reserves. A second step was 
a hunt for other minerals to diversify the 
company’s operations. 

In Cuba in 1931 Freeport started mining 


manganese, indispensable in hardening 
steel. But the low-grade Cuban ore had a 
manganese content of only 13 to 26 per 
cent. Freeport devised an entirely new 
process to concentrate it into the 50 per 
cent grade required by the steel industry. 
Second only to the Texas Gulf Sulphur 
Co. as a sulphur producer, Freeport be- 
came a major manganese supplier as well, 
accounting in some recent years for as 
much as 25 per cent of total United States 
manganese imports. 

During 1941, as the ship shortage in- 
periled distant sources, Freeport expanded 
its Cuban plant by 30 per cent, stimulated 
further output by buying ore from small- 
scale native producers, and shipped to the 
United States 195,000 tons of manganese, 
about 50 per cent more than ever before. 
Its sulphur mines in Texas and Louisiana 
also set new peaks, and the firm’s net in- 
come rose 4 per cent to $3,149,030. 

Last week Williams and his associates 
entered a third field to meet an even more 
pressing shortage. They announced that, 
after two years’ research, Freeport had 
found a method for economically extract- 
ing Cuba’s low-grade nickel ores. At pres- 
ent this aHoying element that turns ordi- 
nary steel into tough armor plate is im- 
ported almost entirely from Canada, but 
the monthly demand exceeded the avail- 
able supply by 500,000 pounds last No- 
vember, and the shortage has increased 
since then. This need Freeport thinks it 
can more than meet with the new $20,000,- 
000 nickel plant it will soon erect and oper- 
ate in Cuba with RFC funds. 

Meanwhile, the company’s energetic en- 
gineers and geologists are exploring parts 
of Latin America as well as Cuba and the 
United States in their search for sources of 
still other strategic materials. 





Week in Business 


Reports: America’s two largest indus- 
trial corporations dramatically reflected 
the impact of war in their annual reports. 
Irving S. Olds, chairman of United States 
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Steel, disclosed that his company is devot- 
ing three-quarters of its current record 
shipments to defense and Lend-Lease 
needs. Its sales were up 50 per cent over 
1940 to an all-time peak of $1,623,000,000; 
jts payroll increased 113 per cent during 
the year, and its tax bill went up 124 per 
cent . . . General Motors has stepped its 
war production to about 500 per cent of 
the level of last June. Of GM’s 90 fac- 
tories, 86 are already producing war ma- 
terial or are being retooled for that pur- 
pose and, according to Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr., the remaining four will either be 
converted, sold, or leased to other govern- 
ment contractors. On a record sales vol- 
ume last year of $2,436,800,977, a gain of 
38 per cent over 1940, the corporation 
earned $201,652,508 or 3 per cent more 
than in the previous year. The tax bill was 
up 102 per cent. 


Rationinc: The OPA announced that 
the long-postponed registration for sugar 
will be held April 28 and 29 for commercial 
users and May 4-7 for individuals, while 
stocks will be frozen during the registra- 
tion period. The registration will also cover 
any other commodities eventually requir- 
ing rationing, including gasoline, which 
Secretary Ickes announced would be al- 
lotted on a card system as soon as the OPA 
“can get around to it” .. . The manufac- 
ture of most types of vending machines, 
permitted on a restricted basis since Jan. 
1, must cease after April 30, according to 
a new WPB order. . . 


New DevetorpMents: A board made of 
glass mineral wool finer than human hair 
and heavily coated with asphalt has been 
devised by the Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp. to substitute for cork in refrigeration 
and roof insulation . . . The third genera- 
tion of the French Dubonnet family has 
started bottling operations in Philadelphia. 
The wine will be made from California 
wine, Peruvian cinchona bark, and oth- 
er ingredients, strictly following the old 
French formula. This is the first time that 
Dubonnet wine has been made outside of 
Europe. 


PERSONNEL: Basil Harris, executive vice 
president of the United States Lines, was 
elected president to succeed John M. 
Franklin, who is on active duty as a colonel 
in the Army . . . Theophil H. Mueller was 
chosen president of Julius Kayser & Co. 
A former vice president, Mueller succeeds 
Henry L. Van Praag, who became chair- 
man of the board .. . The P. Lorillard Co., 
maker of Old Gold cigarettes, chose as 
chairman George H. Hummel, who has 
been president for the past two years. Al- 
though Hummel has been in the tobacco 
business for 40 years, he does not smoke. 
He is succeeded in the presidency by Her- 
bert A. Kent, former vice president .. . 
E. P. Bullard Jr., president of the Bullard 
Co., celebrated his 50th year with the ma- 
chine-tool firm his father founded in 1880. 
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Bob Kiphuth, Coach of Amazing Yale Swimmers, 
Is Himself Amazed by Swimmer René Chouteau 


Whenever someone remarks that “this 
looks like Yale’s year,” the first impulse of 
listeners is to start phoning the nearest 
psychopathic ward. Then it comes over 
them that maybe he isn’t referring to foot- 
ball after all. And when it turns out that 
he is really talking about Coach Bob 
Kiphuth’s Yale swimming team, they real- 
ize that the speaker is eminently, dazzling- 
ly sane. 

With the pool sharks he turns out every 
year, Kiphuth needs no miracles to win. 
But once in a great while one of his swim- 
mers amazes even the coach himself. That 
happened in the Eastern Intercollegiates 
at New Haven March 20 and 21, with the 
result that Yale won ten out of the eleven 
events instead of merely crushing the op- 
position in its usual gentlemanly way. It 
couldn’t have happened at a better time, 
for this is the height of the splash season: 
the Elis go into the National Collegiate 
AA championships this week end and the 
AAU a week later as The Team 


took the 300-yard individual medley event 
in 3:31.5, breaking the intercollegiate and 
meet record by nearly three seconds but 
coming out of the pool a mighty tired boy. 
As a result, the 440 nearly finished him. 
Speedy John Storrs of Dartmouth pulled 
away to an early lead and held it for the 
first 400 yards, where Chouteau caught 
him. It was neck and neck to the end, but 
the Menace of the Mississippi managed to 
finish a yard in front in 4:49.6 for a new 
meet record and a triple crown. 





False Start 


It’s difference of opinion that makes 
horse races, as the old saying goes, and 
the rulers of the turf bear out this conten- 
tion. Sniped at by sports writers for their 
business-as-usual actions as opposed to 
their publicized statements advocating all- 
out support of the war, representatives of 
22 of the nation’s larger tracks finally man- 
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aged to agree on Chicago March 19-20 for 
a what-shall-we-do-about-it meeting with 
state commissioners, stable owners, and 
sundry racing folk. 

On the first day of the conference, the 
track men took the bit in their teeth and 
galloped away from the state commission- 
ers, who had hoped to hoist one of their 
number into the saddle as national coordi- 
nator with broad powers. Instead of nomi- 
nating a dictator, the trackmen organized 
the Thoroughbred Racing Associations, 
made the progressive John C. Clark of 
Hialeah their president, and began talking 
about an initial contribution to the govern- 
ment of 10 per cent of last year’s daily 
average mutuel handle. Assuming full co- 
operation, which is something like assum- 
ing that fourteen horses will finish a race 
in a dead heat, this initial contribution 
would amount to $1,000,000. 

Almost immediately Herbert Bayard 
Swope, head of the New York State Rac- 
ing Commission, termed the new body 
“dangerous.” He subsided the next day 
when he was named chairman of a five- 
man executive and advisory board of a 
newly formed Turf Committee of Amer- 
ica. “This is a time for action, not words,” 
said Swope as he took the chair. And 
on this high note of purpose the meet- 





to Beat (if you can). 

Yale’s big surprise was fur- 
nished by René Chouteau, great- 
great-great-grandson of Auguste 
Chouteau who founded St. Louis, 
Mo., in 1764. A native of that 
city, René was dumped into the 
Mississippi at 7 and taught to 
swim by his father. He began 
competing as a junior in high 
school and later won several 10- 
mile swims down the muddy 
Mississippi. 

Recipient of a regional scholar- 
ship to Yale (he now sports a Phi 
Bete key), René as a sophomore 
and junior performed for Kip- 
huth at the middle and longer dis- 
tances, though Kip thought his 
style was well adapted to the 
shorter events as well. “He just 
lacked the confidence,” remarked 
the coach. 

Whatever he lacked, René found 
it as a senior last Friday night. 
The beady eyes of the connois- 
seurs were focused on the 220- 
yard free-style because the great 
Howie Johnson, Yale’s captain, 
had been upset at the distance 
last year by Francis Powers of 
Harvard. Chouteau made those 
eyes pop by turning in the best 
time he’d ever made in his life 
and upsetting Johnson again. 
Kiphuth could hardly believe it. 

Not content with this one-night 
stand, however, René came back 
for more on Saturday evening. He 
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Streamlined: Selected as one of the 13 best- 
dressed American women by the Fashion Acade- 
my March 21, gorgeous Gloria Callen lost no time 
strutting. That evening she peeled off her fancy 
trappings, wriggled into a swimming suit at the 
New York Athletic Club, and set a new short- 
course record for the 100-meter backstroke. 


ing broke up with a definite ac- 
complishment record of next to 


nil, but with promises of action 
soon. 


{ Until March 21, Mioland. 
Charles S. Howard’s great West 
Coast handicap horse, couldn't 
seem to get going in his Florida 
campaign. But in the Coral Gables 
Handicap at Tropical Park, Mio- 
land woke up sufficiently to out- 
strip a good field by five lengths, 
and set a new track record of 
1:49.4 for the nine furlongs. Sig- 
nator and Llanero followed him in. 





Compleat Fencer 


Late stragglers wending their 
homeward way along quiet Uni- 
versity Place in New York during 
the small hours of last Sunday 
morning were treated to a curious 
sight. The second-story windows 
of a small office building blazed 
with light, and through them one 
could catch an occasional glimpse 
of a fast-moving white-jacketed 
figure and the flash of a saber 
blade. - 

Wearied almost to the point of 
exhaustion, the duelists of thir- 
teen colleges were fighting out the 
final matches of the 49th annual 
Intercollegiate Fencing Associa- 
tion championships in the Salle 
Santelli. They had battled from 
10:30 a.m. to 11:15 p.m. Friday, 
then resumed the fray from 9:30 
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am. Saturday until 1:30 a.m. next day. 
Some 763 bouts had been fought. 

To the eight-man team of New York 
University, however, it was worth it. Scor- 
ing 76% points in the three weapons—foils, 
épée, and saber—they parried the best ef- 
forts of an Army team which fought bit- 
terly to the end and tallied 724%. Coach 
Julio Martinez Castello, a volatile little 
man, bubbled with satisfaction. 

His chief pride was in Arthur Tauber, 
a 21-year-old senior from New York. Orig- 
inally entered in both foils and épée, Tau- 
ber had had to fill in for a teammate in 
saber as well. The lanky, 6-foot-2 south- 
paw swordsman had fought between 50 
and 60 bouts—he lost count—and scored 
98 points singlehanded. In addition, this 
jron man in an iron mask won the foils 
title, was runner-up with the épée, and 
won six out of eight bouts with the saber. 
Said his coach proudly: “Tauber is the 
most complete college fencer I ever saw.” 





Sport Squibs 

BoxineG: Sentenced to substitute for the 
ailing welterweight Marty Servo in a 
twelve-round battle with sharp-punching 
Ray Robinson in Madison Square Garden 
March 20, Norman Rubio of Albany, 
N.Y., refused to regard himself as a con- 
demned man and tore into the wiry col- 
ored fighter with a mauling body attack. 
There was no reprieve, however; flooring 
his man for a count of nine in the seventh 
round, Robinson opened a gaping cut over 
Rubio’s right eye. Referee Arthur Dono- 
van refused to let the Albany boy come 
out for the eighth. 


Track: Cornelius Warmerdam tried for 
anew pole-vault ceiling of 15 feet 9 inches 
at the Chicago Relays March 20, but the 
Flying Dutchman scraped the bar, which 
finally jiggled off. However, he set a new 
meet record of 15 feet 2 inches, Greg Rice 
did a snappy 8:52 2-mile run, and Fred 
Wolcott of Houston, Texas, set a new 
indoor record of five second flat for the 


40-yard high hurdles. 


FootsaLtt: In a surprise move Clark 
Shaughnessy, leading exponent of the 
T-formation and 1940’s Coach of the Year, 
left Stanford March 21 to become head 
coach and athletic director at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland. Said Shaughnessy: 
“Football coaching for the next few years 
won’t be much of a job. A job as director 
of athletics is much safer and more in tune 
with the times.” . . . Wallace Wade, pro- 
ducer of formidable Duke elevens, reports 
as an Army major this week; Eddie Cam- 
eron, his backfield coach, will take over. 


BasketBaLL: Led by big Bob Gruenig, 
who popped in twenty points, the Denver 
American Legion team downed the Phil- 
lips 66 Oilers 45-32 at Denver March 21, 
thus capturing the annual national AAU 
tournament title. 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Reflections on The Mirror 


When Lord Rothermere sold his Lon- 
don Daily Mirror to a syndicate of buy- 
ers in 1931, that morning tabloid changed 
from a crotchety old lady into a burlesque 
queen. Gaudy and ofttimes bawdy, the 
newspaper zoomed its circulation from a 
half million to its present 1,850,000, which 
includes a hefty army and navy reader- 
ship. 

Stridently crying out against the brass 
hats, Colonel Blimps, and the old-school- 
tie officer cast generally, the newspaper 
has been the Churchill government’s 
sharpest thorn. Some of the harder jabs 
were aimed by the political columnist 
“Cassandra,” who is really William Con- 
nor, an Ulster Irishman. His racy prose 
has attacked the army as “out of date, 
inflexible, and often opposed to reform.” 

Last week the government lost its tem- 
per and sounded an official warning: The 
Mirror would be suppressed if “it con- 
tinued to publish irresponsible matter to 
foment opposition to the successful prose- 
cution of the war.” In Commons, Home 
Security Minister Herbert Morrison quot- 
ed two specific objections. One was a 
March 6 cartoon depicting shipwrecked 
tanker seamen with the caption: “The 
price of petrol has been raised a penny” 
—with the implication that British. sail- 
ors risk drowning for the sake of private 
profit. In addition, the paper printed an 
outspoken editorial against “brass-but- 
toned boneheads” in the army. 

Morrison accused The Mirror of pursu- 
ing a policy “intent upon exploiting the 
appetite for sensation . . . with reckless in- 
difference to the national interest and a 
prejudicial effect on the war effort.” 

But British newspapermen thought dif- 
ferently about this first suppression move 
since The Communist Daily Worker was 
shut down fourteen months ago. The Na- 
tional Union of Journalists, representing 
1,700 newspapermen, adopted a resolu- 
tion protesting the threat to The Mirror 
as “a grave invasion of freedom of the 
press.” 





{The Canadian Department of Justice 
announced last week that action will be 
taken on articles published by The Van- 
couver Sun and the French-language news- 
paper Le Droit of Ottawa. These dealt re- 
spectively with deficiency in Pacific Coast 
defenses and the RAF bombing of Paris 
suburbs. 





Funny Men 


As native as hot dogs and baseball, 
comics have done their share in shaping 
the racy American language. When the 
late Richard F. Outcault, first comic-strip 
artist, drew a sensational slum-children 


GRIN AND BEAR IT 





George Lichty 


TERRY AND THE PIRATES 





Milton Caniff 


cartoon, “The Yellow Kid,” for The New 
York World in 1895, the bluenoses sniffed 
and started the derogative term “yellow 
journalism.” Rube Goldberg, comic-gag- 
and-gadget inventor, dreamed up such 
zany Americanisms as “Mike and Ike, 
They Look Alike.” “You Don’t Know 
From Nothin’!” and “Boloney.” 

These and other. tales of the funnies 
appear in “Comics and Their Creators,” 
by Martin Sheridan, Boston newspaper- 
man who once toiled as cartoon assistant 
for Russ Westover’s “Tillie the Toiler.” 
They point up the established doctrine 
that comics are gaudy lures that attract 
the masses and fatten circulation. A new 
big-city daily would gladly part with mil- 
lions to get the proved sure-fire funnies of 
an established rival. 

For instance, Sheridan cites a sidelight 
on the early 1900 newspaper war between 
Joseph Pulitzer and William Randolph 
Hearst. Rudy Dirks originated “The Katz- 
enjammer Kids” in 1897 for Hearst’s 
New York Journal, but left after sixteen 
years for Pulitzer’s World. Hearst sued, 
and the courts ruled that the strip’s title 
belonged to Hearst, but the artist’s char- 
acters, as Dirk’s creations, could go with 
him to Pulitzer. So today two strips em- 
ploy identical comic stars: “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids,” oldest continuous strip, 
now drawn by H. H. Knerr for Hearst’s 
King Features Syndicate; and “The 
Captain and the Kids,” penned by 
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Al Capp 


Some of America’s star comic creators take a comic look at themselves 


Dirks for the United Feature Syndicate. 

Around these men who make circulations 
and a living by pen and ink humor, Sheri- 
dan has built his book. He takes up the 
comics group by group—The Old Stand- 
Bys, Girl Strips, and the like—discussing 
each strip and including their creators’ 
personal histories, some of them autobio- 
graphical, some with self-portraits. Among 
them is Edwina Dumm, only young wom- 
an with a big-time daily strip (see il- 
lustration) . She got her start from a cor- 
respondence course. “Don’t laugh,” writes 
Sheridan, “because Popeye’s creator, the 
late E. C. Segar, also learned from one of 
these courses.” A section on animated car- 
toons and Walt Disney is thrown in for 
good measure. 

Peculiarly enough, it is a nonartist who 
turns out to be the best comic-strip idea 
man. He is Capt. Joseph Patterson, presi- 
dent of The New York Daily News and 
chief abettor of such famous Chicago 
Tribune-New York News Syndicate com- 
ics as “The Gumps,” “Moon Mullins,” 
“Smitty,” “Harold Teen,” “Terry and the 
Pirates,” “Dick Tracy,” and “Smilin’ 
Jack.” Moon’s creator, Frank Willard, 
worries: “I hope he [Patterson] never 
learns to draw or I know about five or six 
comic artists who'll be looking for jobs.” 
(Comics AND THEIR Creators. By Mar- 
tin Sheridan. 304 pages. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Hale, Cushman & Flint, Bosion. 
$2.75.) 
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MOVIES 


Technicolor Leathernecks 


The Hollywood studios are never very 
far behind current events, but in the case 
of “To the Shores of Tripoli,” Twentieth 
Century-Fox was a little too prophetic for 
its own good. When Darryl F. Zanuck sent 
a special camera crew to Hawaii for back- 
ground shots to document a tribute to the 
Marine Corps, the country was in a state 
of suspended peace. The United States was 
still at peace when the Hollywood crew 
panned their cameras around Pearl Har- 
bor on the morning of Dec. 7. They had 
come to record a green and blue paradise 
and stayed long enough to photograph the 
Jap blitz in Technicolor, 

But the Navy Department decided to 
ban the use of the Hawaiian footage, so 
“To the Shores of Tripoli” emerges as just 
another service film, spun about a plot that 
is a veteran draftee for Army, Navy, and 
Air Corps epics. It does, however, depict 
authentic scenes of the Marine Corps train- 
ing curriculum at San Diego with an un- 
dercurrent of excitement and significance 
that might have been missed before Wake 
Island. 

This time Randolph Scott is the hard- 
boiled sergeant of the service-picture tradi- 
tion and John Payne is the playboy re- 
cruit who finally succumbs to esprit de 
corps. Assisting are Maureen O’Hara as a 
Navy nurse and Nancy Kelly as a wealthy 
noncombatant who tempts the playboy 
with the promise of a safe desk job in 
Washington. The cast is more than ade- 
quate, and the Technicolor photography, 
as usual, is of great help. 


1942 








Professor Turner Turns 


Once again “The Male Animal” is 
aprowl. On Broadway in 1940, with Elliott 
Nugent in the leading role as Prof. Tom- 
my Turner, the play proved one of the 
season’s most prosperous. offerings. The 
Warner Brothers’ current screen version 
promises to be even more popular. This 
time Nugent, casting Henry Fonda as 
the bespectacled mild-mannered Tommy, 
takes on the job of directing the movie 
made from his own and James Thurber’s 
drama. With a trio of adaptors preserving 
both the original’s satiric humor and its 
sincere case for academic freedom, “The 
Male Animal” is an intelligent and amus- 
ing deviation from the screen-comedy rut. 

The eve of Midwestern U.’s homecoming 
game with Michigan marks double-trouble 
for Tommy Turner. For one thing, the 
young professor suspects that he is losing 
his wife, Olivia de Havilland, to a bounc- 
ing football hero of her student days. For 
another, it is apparent that he will be fired 
if he keeps his promise to read one of Bar- 
tholomew Vanzetti’s letters in class. Tom- 
my is interested in the letter merely as an 
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example of fine writing by an untrained 
writer; the conservative trustees, remem- 
bering the controversial trial in Boston, 
sniff a Red in the campus woodpile. 

In the course of Tommy’s emergence as 
the male animal who fights for his mate, 
Nugent lampoons dictatorial stuffed shirts 
and perennial old grads, a football rally, 
and even the great and fictional Midwest- 
ern-Michigan epic itself. One highlight is 
the scene in which Tommy, inspired by 
unaccustomed Scotch, expounds the special 
problems and defensive tactics of all males, 
“from the land crab to the bird of paradise.” 











THEATER 


Less Than 2x4 


The dramaturgic dimensions of Row- 
land Brown’s “Johnny 2x4” are consider- 
ably less than its title specifies. 

A melodrama with music that came to 
Broadway last week, it is the work of a 
screen writer and director who, according 
to a program note, intended to show that 
the movie technique could be used to good 
advantage in the theater. This may be so. 
But Brown took a cast of 60-odd gang- 
sters, entertainers, and customers who pat- 
ronize a Greenwich Village night club in 
the years 1926-36 and deployed them in 
so many plots that the result is a dimin- 
ishingly effective chaos highlighted by 
an occasional flare-up of conventional 
gangster melodrama. 

All in all, able performances by such 
players as Jack Arthur, Barry Sullivan, 
and Bert Frohman; and incidental floor- 
show entertainment by Evelyn Wyckoff, 
Marie Austin, Leonard Sues (who plays 
an inspired trumpet) , and the Yacht Club 
Boys provide little more than a nostalgic 
bender for those who can recall without 
shuddering the songs and sagas of the 
Prohibition era. 





RADIO 


MacArthur by Air 


The Mutual Broadcasting System has 
long played underdog to its richer rivals 
in the race for overseas news, and for cov- 
erage abroad it has relied greatly on pa- 
tient monitoring of big foreign short-wav- 
ers whose newscasts it records and later 
rebroadcasts. Last week this plodding toil 
paid off in one of the biggest radio scoops 
in years. 

From the moment Douglas MacArthur 
reached Australia from Bataan, corre- 
spondents of all the major networks, in- 
cluding Mutual, fought to put the glam- 
orous general on the air. They had no luck. 
But at home, WOR, key MBS station in 
New York, continued daily to monitor the 
Australian Broadcasting Corp. for its reg- 
ular morning short-wave news roundup. 
So at 7:30 am. EWT Saturday the WOR 
engineers were making a routine recording 
when the Australian announcer startled 
them by saying that MacArthur would 
make a statement. A few minutes later 
the general started addressing newspaper- 
men gathered at Melbourne. Mutual was 
so proud of its windfall that it broadcast 
the recording three times during the day. 

The general’s radio voice? A Mutual 
executive put it thus: “He’s as good a 
radio speaker as he is a fighter!” 








Recruits for the Met 


At the start of the Metropolitan Opera 
Auditions of the Air in 1935, two singers 
were selected for the $1,000 cash prize, 
silver plaque, and Met contract. The 
number of winners has increased until this 
year there were four, picked from a batch 
of six finalists. The two others got $500 
consolation prizes and a promise of first 
call for Met service. 

Announced at the final auditions broad- 








we & 


First four at the Metropolitan Opera Auditions of the Air: Harshaw, Harvuot, Greer, and Gary 


cast over NBC at 5-5:30 p.m. EWT last 
Sunday, the 1942 top winners were El- 
wood Gary, Baltimore tenor who has sung 
in radio and concert; Frances Greer, 
Arkansas-born soprano and former soloist 
with the Philadelphia Opera; Clifford 
Harvuot, baritone of Norwood, Ohio, a 
former premedical student, and Margaret 
Harshaw, a contralto of Narbeth, Pa., and 
graduate of the Juilliard Musical Founda- 
tion, who has sung at the Robin Hood 
Dell and Lewisohn Stadium. The runners- 
up were Virginia MacWatters of Phila- 
delphia and Robert Brink of Cleveland. 





Snow White Lies 


Radio Tokyo last week charged that 
American officers on Bataan Peninsula 
had smeared cold cream on Filipino troop- 
ers’ faces in order to provide additional 
paleface targets for Jap rifles. A Nazi 
radio station calling itself “Free Britain” 
staged for conservative British voters a 
faked debate on the question: Is Sir 
Stafford Cripps an out-and-out Bolshevik 
tool or merely a sincere English prole- 
tarian working toward revolution by hon- 
est means? But in the realm of the gro- 
tesque, both broadcasts were eclipsed by 
a serial beamed to North America by 
Radio Roma. 

A soft male voice, well schooled in 
English pronunciation, solemnly related 
the purported adventures of Secretary of 
the Navy Frank Knox; his white horse, 
Basil; a white Alaska seal, Snow White; a 
mysterious kidnapper, Lulu  Schnitzel- 
baum, and a white Peruvian eagle as yet 
unnamed. Five-minute episodes, recorded 
daily by short-wave listening posts, un- 
wound this tangled plot: 

Basil, honor guest at a luncheon given 
by Knox, becomes tipsy after Tom Jones, 
head of the Veterans of Bunker Hill, 
“saturates his bale of hay with beer.” 
Irked by the charger’s binge, Admiral 
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Snooper supplants him as Navy mascot 
by the seal, Snow White. 

In a special air-conditioned car the seal 
eves to Hollywood, permitted by the Navy 
to “sign as many contracts as it pleases 
with the movie magnates.” Trouble brews 
when Walt Disney threatens a copyright- 
infringement suit over Snow White’s name, ° 
but the seal is “whisked away to the 
Hearst ranch for a few days’ rest” while 
Admiral Snooper faces Disney down by 
telling him the name Snow White ex- 
isted long before Columbus even thought 
of discovering America. 

Then, after being presented with a 
golden key to the City of Los Angeles, 
the animal, escorted by Elsa Maxwell, 
John Barrymore, and Samuel Goldwyn, 
boards a special plane for Washington. 
En route, it is pursued by a “squadron of 
the fastest and most powerful air-force 
pursuit planes . . . and everybody realizes 
that a terrible drama is being enacted 

. with the air force taking things into 
its own hands.” Snow White apparently 
eludes the planes, but falls afoul of Mme. 
Schnitzelbaum, who telegraphs the Navy 
aransom note: “I expect to have a new 
sealskin coat unless $100,000,000 is forth- 
coming.” 

Whether the ransom is paid remains 
unclear but, at all events, Snow White and 
Mme. Schnitzelbaum turn up in Washing- 
ton. There Knox is distraught over the 
concurrent disappearance of his favorite, 
Basil. So he consoles himself “with a 
Texas breakfast of whisky, beefsteak, and 
a setter dog,” then presses seventeen push 
buttons on his office desk, turning on a 
fire alarm, a sprinkler system, an air-raid 
siren, and a burglar alarm which locks 
all windows and doors. Knox seeks shel- 
ter from the sprinkler under a desk “but 
finds Walter Winchell there.” 

The plot now becomes really thick. The 
air corps secures Snow White’s banish- 
ment to Alcatraz Island and arranges the 
transport of the Peruvian eagle to Wash- 
ington to become the national mascot. 
Still battling for Basil’s preeminence, 
Knox lays siege to the White House, which 
surrenders at 7 a.m. but, contrary to his 
expectations, his horse is not there. The 
latest recorded episode recounts casual- 
ties, of which “the only serious one was 
Stephen Early, who suffered’ a skinned 
knee, barked shins, and a slight case of 
flit-gassing.” 

Washington cryptographers have studied 
the recordings for evidence of code signals 
to Axis agents here, one sign of which may 
be the way the announcer occasionally 
pauses midway in a sentence or ostenta- 
tiously clears his throat. But competent 
sources said code transmitting had pro- 
gtessed beyond the easily detected method 
of using gibberish, and conjectured that 
Radio Roma was probably playing the 
well-worn trick of baiting our analysts in- 
to wasting time hunting a code which 
wasn’t there. 
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Weatherwise: To replace men 
now in the armed service, Dr. Gor- 
don G. Darkenwald of Hunter Col- 
lege, New York, trains women in the 
science of meteorology. Above, he 
lectures on instrument reading. An 
intrepid pupil (right) shinnies up 
the weather tower for a high-alti- 
tude atmosphere view. 











EDUCATION 


Children in Boomland 


Special evils can befall the American 
child in wartime. If his parents work in 
a defense boom town, he may live in con- 
gested, unsanitary diggings. He may go to 
school in double shifts, take classes in 
basements and hallways, or, like 300,000 
youngsters last year, not attend at all. 

When grown-ups don’t keep an eye on 
him, he may run wild in vicious street 
gangs or frequent burlesque shows. Even 
when his parents manage to give him a 
normal home life, the child cannot en- 
tirely escape the abnormal excitement of 
wartime boom towns—of which there are 
now 500 in the United States. 

Calling a nation’s children its “most 
precious asset,” more than threescore child- 
guidance experts, social workers, medical 
professors, and educators—the new Com- 
mission on Children in Wartime, organized 
by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor—met in Washing- 
ton last week for an intensive three-day 
huddle on the best ways to safeguard the 
young. against these and other current 
dangers. 

Under the leadership of Katharine F. 


Lenroot, bureau chief, the meeting pro- 





duced a fourfold Children’s Charter: (1) 
to guard children from injury in danger 
zones, (2) to protect them from neglect 
and undue strain in defense areas, (3) to 
strengthen the home life of those whose 
parents are mobilized in war or war pro- 
duction, and (4) to “conserve, equip, and 
free children of every race and creed the 
country over to take their place in our 
democracy.” 

Among specific proposals put forth by 
the experts were these: 

—registration and identification of all 
youngsters. 

—inoculation of all over 9 months 
against diphtheria, smallpox, and, if nec- 
essary, against typhoid and tetanus. 

—government-aided summer “war vaca- 
tions” for city children, so that “tents can 
count for more than gas masks.” 

—priority for defense areas in the serv- 
ices of obstetricians and pediatricians. 

—more school facilities, day-care cen- 
ters, playgrounds, and_ child-guidance 
clinics in defense areas. 

—economic and medical aid for chil- 
dren of fighting men. 

—-protection of juveniles from exploita- 
tion as cheap labor under the excuse of 
wartime worker shortages. 


{In a copyrighted interview with the 
monthly The Nation’s Schools, Henry 
Ford admitted that “like most laymen, | 
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have my ideas about the academic side.” 
He opposed stinting on educational expen- 
ditures: “If we can afford war, we can also 
afford education.” The motor magnate as- 
serted that “efficiency in education should 
keep pace with efficiency elsewhere” and 
proposed more vocational training to give: a 
boy a chance to discover in advance wheth- 
er he has a feel for machinery. For girls 
Ford suggested homemaking courses: “I 
don’t think anything they can do is as 
big a job as rearing better and healthier 
children.” 








RELIGION 


Tubby and Toc H 


A British oil tanker slipped into San 
Francisco. Its tired crew relaxed for five 
hours, reloaded for the next nineteen, and 
then got under way again. Of, those on 
board, only one—clad in cleric’s garb and 
officer’s cap—signed off in California. The 
padre was the Rev. P.T.B. Clayton, uni- 
versally dubbed “Tubby,” chaplain of the 
British tanker fleet, chaplain to the King, 
vicar of All Hallows Church by the Tower 
of London, and founder of Toc H, world- 
wide interdenominational Christian social- 
service fellowship. 

That was a few weeks ago, soon after 
the Japanese outbreak in the Pacific. Last 
week, after a cross-continent trip to join 
another ship of his fleet on the East Coast, 
Father Clayton, restlessly awaiting em- 
barkation in New York, discoursed on 
Toc H in this war and the last. 

In 1915, when a young Anglican chap- 
lan in Flanders, Tubby Clayton trans- 
formed an old white house in the Ypres 
salient into a club where Tommies found 
rest, recreation, and—if desired—religion. 
Informality was keynoted with a sign 
which read: “If you are in the habit of 
spitting on the carpet at home, please do it 
here.” 

Named Talbot House after Gilbert Tal- 
bot, 20-year-old son of an English bishop 
and victim of a German liquid-flame at- 
tack, the place soon became known as 
Toc H, the army signalers’ way of pro- 
nouncing the initials T. H. Later, in Lon- 
don, when Father Clayton revived the 
club to counteract postwar cynicism, the 
essayist G. K. Chesterton insisted that 
Toc H meant “To Conquer Hate.” 

During the “long week end” between 
wars, Toc H members, young men of 16 
and over, practiced the gospel not by 
preaching it but by everyday, unspectac- 
ular acts of service: running hospital li- 
braries, visiting convalescents, building 
playgrounds out of wasteland, ete. 

In 1939, Toc H, grown to 100,000 mem- 
bers in 4,000 units, turned to the fighting 
fronts, More than 10,000 RAF men, 8,000 
in the navy and a similar number in the 
army subscribed to the Toc H working 





ARE YOU DRAFT-DEFERRED 


YET EAGER TO HELP WIN THE WAR AND 
TO PLAN YOUR PERMANENT FUTURE? 


THE TABULATING MACHINES DIVISION of Remington Rand 
urgently needs a number of men, to receive specialized training for 
immediate service to government offices and war industries... and for 
future service to all industry. 


REMINGTON RAND is not merely “the 
world’s largest office equipment company.” 
Today our production of direct war ma- 
terials is booming. In addition, our widely 
varied types of business machines and 
systems are depended on to speed war 
production, control inventories, reduce 
waste, save time. Of all'these types, none 
is more essential than Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines, “front-office machine tools” in 
scores of war factories and government 
bureaus. 


MOUNTING government demands for 
this equipment have increased our need for 
men to assist war production companies 
and government agencies in obtaining the 
many exclusive benefits of these machines. 


WE GIVE YOU a thorough schooling (4 
months in classroom, 3 months in field). 
The starting salary is modest, but is sub- 
stantially increased three months later. 
Your salary and railroad fare are paid 
during training — afterward, liberal com- 
pensation increases and advancement to 
management position will result from 
demonstrated merit. 


TO QUALIFY, you must not only meet 
the conditions in our headline, but you 
must like to work, must have sound edu- 
cation (at least 3 years of accredited 
college), must be aggressive and have a 
pleasing personality, must be promotable 
and agree to work in any of our coast-to- 
coast field offices. We cannot consider you 
if you are now employed in a war industry. 


YOUR APPLICATION must be by letter ONLY. Give detailed 
qualifications, a good recent photograph, phone number. Your letter will 
be held strictly confidential. If advisable, a personal interview will be 
arranged later at our expense. WRITE IMMEDIATELY to J. H. Mannear, 
Personnel Manager, Tabulating Machines Division, Remington Rand Inc., 


465 Washington St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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principle of “little deeds of kindness” for 
nonmembers in their midst. Toc H mem- 
bers went down in the warships Prince of 
Wales, the Repulse, and Matabele, and 
fell before the Japanese at Kuala Lumpur 
and Singapore. 

The founder-padre of Toc H, six years 
older than the usual 50-year age limit for 
chaplains in the armed forces, turned to the 
merchant marine and particularly to the 
ships supplying the war’s motive power— 
oil. When not on active chaplain duty on 
a tanker, he set up Toc H rest houses in 
the Orkneys, near the Scapa Flow naval 
base, for disabled or torpedoed seamen 
and those on leave from mine sweepers, 
drifters, and trawlers. In December 1940, 
on one of Tubby’s occasional visits to 
London, Nazi bombers completely gutted 
All Hallows, world center of Toc H, best 
known to Americans as the church where 
William Penn was christened and John 
Quincy Adams married. “But it will rise 
again,” says Father Clayton, “when vic- 
tory is won.” 


ARTS 


Traits and Portraits 


There are 26 portraits by 25 artists in 
“As Others See Us,” but only three peo- 
ple are portrayed. A fascinating show, 
which is running from March 16 to March 
28 at the 460 Park Avenue Gallery in New 
York, the exhibit hangs for comparison 
varied portraits of the New York artist 
Reginald Marsh, the art dealer Dikran 
Kelekian, and Mme. Helena Rubinstein. 

Best known as beauty expert, Mme. 
Rubinstein seems a sequined woman of 
mystery to an artist like the Russian 
dreamer Pavel Tchelitchew. The fashion- 
able French painter Marie Laurencin sees 
her as an almond-eyed lady in an ivory 
tower. To E. Barnard Lintott, a more 
conventional English portraitist, she is a 
stately society woman. And although 
Mme. Rubinstein in private life is the 
Princess Gourielli, she appears as an un- 
assuming woman of the earth to the 


Brazilian artist Candido Portinari. The 
other eight impressions of her are equally 
varied. 

So, also, are the six portraits of Kele. 
kian and eight of Marsh. Marsh is pre- 
sented as painted by his ex-wife, the sa- 
tirist Peggy Bacon; by Henry Schnaken- 
berg, Caroline Edmondson, Ivan Opffer, 
Raphael Soyer, Katherine Schmidt, Alex- 
ander Brook, and by himself. Without a 
catalogue, the puzzled visitor probably 
wouldn’t know that Marsh’s Marsh and 
Brook’s Marsh were even first cousins. As 
it is, he can only conclude that there is at 
least as much of the artist as the sitter in 
a first-rate portrait. 


Chile’s Thanks 


Not all the ships plying between Chile 
and the United States carry nitrates and 
copper. On Feb. 6 the Aconcagua of the 
Chilean Line left Valparaiso with a differ- 
ent precious cargo—100 oil paintings, 25 
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Art vs. life: The painter Reginald Marsh as seen by his ex-wife, Peggy Bacon, the camera, and self . . . 
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water colors, and assorted sculptures, 
drawings, and prints by 63 of Chile’s léad- 
ing artists. It sailed up the west coast of 
South America, through the Panama Ca- 
nal, into the war-infested Caribbean, and 
along the stormy Atlantic Coast to a snug 
harbor in New York Feb. 28. 

On March 25 this exhibition of Chilean 
Contemporary Art, sponsored by Chile’s 
Ministry of Education and Nelson Rocke- 
feller’s Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
opened in the only United States museum 
which now owns a Chilean painting*—the 
Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art. Shown 
there first because the museum’s director, 
Blake-More Godwin, visited Chile last 
October to help select it, the exhibit in 
a month will leave for a tour ending next 
winter in New York. José Perotti, director 
of the School of Applied Arts of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, will accompany it as 
oficial commissioner, but his interest is 
also personal: three paintings and three 
sculptures are his own. 

The show is Chile’s bread-and-butter 
note for the contemporary American paint- 
ings the Rockefeller Office last year sent 
to ten Latin American capitals (News- 
weEK, April 28, 1941). In Santiago last 
September, they broke all records at the 
Museo Nacional with an attendance of 
22,000, nearly four times the number at- 
tracted by an exhibition of German art 
two years earlier. 

Santiago’s most assiduous visitors were 
Chilean artists. They said that the vivid- 
ness of our paintings opened new worlds 
to them and that chey had never before 
appreciated the social scene as an art 
subject. But, except for Darrel Austin’s 
bizarre canvases, they liked best the paint- 
ings in the conservative tradition—those 
of Edward Hopper, Louis Eilshemius, 
Peppino Mangravite, and Dean Fausett. 

Their own work is as different as pos- 
sible from our own and from the Mexi- 
can art sometimes wrongfully associated 
with all Latin America. For, unlike Mexi- 
co, Chile has little background of primi- 
tive culture to influence her art. Further- 
more, the majority of her painters were 
educated either in Paris or at home un- 
der French and Italian teachers. Thus 
the French impressionistic influence is 
strongly reflected in the landscapes and 
figure studies that make up most of their 
show. 





RECORD WEEK 


Columbia has outdone itself with a new 
album of an old favorite, Beethoven’s 
Concerto No. 5 1n E-Fuat Masor (THE 
Emperor), played by the pianist Rudolf 
Serkin, with Bruno Walter conducting the 





*“Landscape,” by scholarly Roberto Hu- 
meres, president of the Association of Painters 
and Sculptors of Chile and City Planning 
Commissioner of Santiago. 








marked his 75th birthday. A poor Parma tailor’s son, he was a myopic 19- 
year-old cellist when he first took over the baton at Rio de Janeiro, and 
without consulting the score won the audience. More than a half century 
of applause has since passed; today the maestro is No. 1 in the world. Here 
is Toscanini in two unusual photos. At left, the maestro at 36, holding his 
son Walter, who is now an RCA executive; at right, caught in an attitude 
familiar to his men: singing, in a cracked voice, as he conducts. 





New York Philharmonic-Symphony Or- 
chestra. Everything is superb—the balance 
between soloist and orchestra, their per- 
formances, and the recording itself (five 
12-inch records, $5.50) . 


A first recording of Antonin Dvorak’s 
seldom-played Sympuony No. 1 1x D Ma- 
gor, which was made by Vaclav Talich and 
the famous Czech Philharmonic Orchestra 
just before the ar began, is now offered 
by Victor (five 12-inch records, $5.50) . It’s 
characteristic, good-humored, agreeable 
music by the great Bohemian. 


Mme. Claude Alphand is a new French 
singer whose sensational success at the 
Hotel St. Regis in New York this winter 
has already won her a large following. As 
La Vorx pe France, six of her most 
popular numbers, sung in French and in- 
cluding “Ma Mie,” “Un Jeune Homme 
Chantait,” and “Cecilia,” are presented in 
a Liberty album (three 10-inch records, 
$3.50) . 


Auto Saxo.oey, featuring instrumental 
fox trots by guess what instrument, is an 
unusual jazz album because it has a good 
number on practically every side. Among 
the best are “Romance” and “Tailspin” 
featuring Jimmy Dorsey, “The Old Stamp- 
ing Ground” by Willie (The Lion) Smith 
and His Cubs, and “Waiting for the Rob- 
ert E. Lee” by Louis Jordan and His Tym- 
pany Five (five 10-inch Decca records, 
$2.95) . 








SCIENCE 





Fat Man’s Gravity 


Joe Louis is physically unfit—or so 
Army doctors might have declared him 
under the strictest possible interpreta- 
tion of rules when he appeared for ex- 
amination on Jan. 12. Six feet 114 inches 
tall, the 27-year-old world’s champion 
weighed 205 pounds when he knocked out 
Buddy Baer in January. According to 
Army standards based on height-weight- 
measurements of 74,000 accepted life-in- 
surance candidates, the Brown Bomber 
should have tipped the beam at a puny 
184 pounds. 

A discretionary provision in the basic 
requirements let Louis and countless oth- 
ers into the services. Army and Navy doc- 
tors alike are permitted to pass men 
who aren’t more than 15 per cent over the 
tabulated figures. Yet under the current 
system the problem of whether or not a 
recruit is overweight remains a matter of 
personal—and therefore _ fallible—judg- 
ment. Last week a Navy medic, Lt. 
Comdr. A. R. Behnke proposed a scientific 
method of determining when a man is too 
fat to fight. 

Above a steel chamber filled with water 
he dangled a 183-pound officer on a line 
attached to a spring scale. Then, while 
the subject held his breath, he was dunked 
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for some fifteen seconds. Because of 
the fluid’s buoyant effect the submerged 
man showed an apparent weight of only 
about 12 pounds—a net loss of 171 
pounds, 

Dividing the: man’s normal weight by 
his weight loss in water, Commander 
Behnke calculated the officer’s specific 
gravity at 1.071. Since people with excess 
fat are more buoyant than their leaner 
brethren, they undergo a greater appar- 
ent weight loss in water and, as a direct 
result, their specific gravity is correspond- 
ingly lower. 

Commander Behnke suggested that men 
with a specific gravity of less than 1.060 
be classified as overweight. He tried the 
system on 25 brawny professional foot- 
ball players, seventeen of whom would 
have been rejected as overweight by cus- 
tomary standards. His method showed 
only two of them were too fat for military 
service. 

Commander Behnke concluded that 
overstrict adherence to the weight tables 
has often resulted in rejection of desirable, 
big-boned candidates—a slip-up impossible 
under his specific-gravity system. 





Fever Fight 


In a single hen’s egg, Rockefeller Foun- 
dation scientists can grow enough yellow- 
fever virus to protect twenty persons for 
at least six years against the deadly tropi- 
cal malady. The process consists of using 
the delicate membrane beneath the shell 
as a medium in which the microbes mul- 
tiply rapidly. 

The culture is then removed from the 
egg, frozen into relative impotence, and 
diluted in a salt solution. A fraction of an 
ounce of this injection brings active immu- 
nity. Last week Raymond B. Fosdick, 
president of the foundation, announced in 
his annual review of the organization’s 
work that manufacture of this vaccine had 
gone into mass production for the war’s 
duration. 

During 1941 the Army and Navy re- 
ceived about 1,920,000 free doses for tropi- 
cal fighters. Other large shipments went 
to Africa, India, Brazil, and Singapore, 
bringing the total number of shots to 
4,260,680, or the virus output of 213,000 
experimentally infected eggs. Reminder to 
shortage-worried housewives: the eggs 
were grade C, and anyway American hens 
lay about 2,750,000,000 dozen eggs each 
year. 


§ To fight another age-old tropical dis- 
ease, malaria, the foundation used $2,000,- 
000 and 2,000 workers to clean up 12,000 
square miles of infested territory in North- 
eastern Brazil. As a consequence, 1941 saw 
the region practically free of the malaria 
mosquito, Anopheles gambiae. Two scien- 
tists are now studying the extent and 
treatment of malaria in Trinidad, an im- 
portant American base. 





BOOKS 
Ilka and Her Ik 


As Sylvia Fowler in the original pro- 
duction of “The Women,” Ilka Chase 
dripped feminine poison with every line— 
sprightly venom, to be sure, but devastat- 
ing nonetheless. On a radio show which 
followed and which still occupies her, she 








Ilka Chase gives and gets an earful 


transformed her poisonous harpy into a 
chatty lady boulevardier who went every- 
where and saw everybody—only to tattle 
on the morrow. Her first book, an auto- 
biography called “Past Imperfect,” is at its 
best when it follows this light and brit- 
tle-witted vein. 

Daughter of Edna Woolman Chase, the 
Vogue editor, the author traces her de- 
scent from hardy Quaker and New Eng- 
land forebears. Since her mother was in 
professional life, it seemed best that Ilka 
be sent to boarding school. Nine institu- 
tions harbored her before she—and they— 
had finished her education. 

Miss Chase’s first New York theatrical 
appearance was in “The Red Falcon,” a 
forgotten opus in which she played two 
parts—an Italian maid and a nun. The 
scene was fifteenth-century Italy, and 
“ravening” barbarians were supposed to be 
battering at the convent’s gates. The direc- 
tor urged the nuns to shriek loudly. “What 
do we shriek?” asked Miss Chase. “Goody, 
goody?” 

Her‘first husband, whom she married in 
1926 and divorced in 1927, was Louis Cal- 
hern, the actor. Calhern next married an- 
other actress, Julia Hoyt. Upon finding in 
her trunk a box of fine parchment calling 
cards engraved “Mrs. Louis Calhern,” 
Miss Chase sent them posthaste to her 
successor. “But,” she recalls, “aware of 
Lou’s mercurial marital habits, I wrote on 
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the top one: ‘Dear Julia, I hope these 
reach you in time’.” 

In 1935 Miss Chase married William 
Murray, one of the best-known actors’ 
agents. She married him, she confesses, 
partly because he “can read Greek and 
Anglo-Saxon, and though this leaves me 
out in the cold . . . it impresses me and | 
think it is healthy for married people each 
to have some accomplishment which baf. 
fles the other.” (Past Inperrect. By Ilka 
Chase. 278 pages. Doubleday, Doran, New 
York. $2.) 





Vegetables for Victory 


Cabbages and calendulas, beans and 
bachelor’s-buttons, okras and_ orchids 
shared honors at the annual flower shows 
opening last week in New York, Milwau- 
kee, St. Louis, Boston, Chicago, and Phila- 
delphia. One reason for the vegetable king- 
dom’s ascendancy this year was the spread 
of “Gardens for Victory” campaigns spon- 
sored by assorted agencies and encour. 
aged by the Department of Agriculture. 

With spring and seedtime has come a 
freshet of helpful books for home vegetable 
growers. Among the best are: 


How 10 Grow Foop ror Your Famny. 
By Samuel R. Ogden. 150 pages. Illustra- 
tions. Barnes, New York. $2. One man’s 
experience in Vermont. General procedure 
for beginners is covered in essay style. 


Tue Foop Garpen. By Laurence and 
Edna Blair. 147 pages. Illustrations, index. 
Macmillan, New York. $2. An all-around 
book by experienced garden writers. Fine 
illustrations of roots, pests, and planting 
methods. 


Grow Your Own Vecertastes. By Paul 
W. Dempsey. 184 pages. Illustrations, ap- 
pendix, index. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. 
$2. A professional horticulturist’s well- 
organized manual for use in any section. 
Inspires the gardener to do it the best 
way. : 


25 VEGETABLES ANYONE Can Grow. By 
Ann Roe Robbins. 219 pages. Illustrations, 
index. Crowell, New York. $2.25. A book 
to fit the market by an _ ex-bookseller. 
Enough information for simple gardening 
plus cooking recommendations. 


Tue Pocket Book or VEGETABLE Gar- 
DENING. By Charles H. Nissley. 244 pages. 
Illustrations. Pocket Books, New York. 25 
cents. An intensely practical, simple, and 
comprehensive_book by a professor of veg- 
etable gardening. Includes specific infor- 
mation on 58 vegetables, seed selection 
and saving, and storing. 


Garpens For Victory. By Jean-Marie 
Putnam and Lloyd C. Cosper. 221 pages. 
Illustrations, index. Harcourt, Brace, New 
York. $2.50. Allurements of gardening— 
complicated or simple, often expensive. 
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The authors urge planting the kale beside 
the lilies, saving space with pumpkins on 
trellises, and trying soilless culture. 
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Farm Insecurity 


For those whom a simple vegetable gar- 
den will not satisfy—who dream of mov- 
ing their families from the city to the se- 
curity of life on a farm—“Farm for For- 
tune and Vice Versa” will dispel nearly 
every dream cloud. 

Written by a professional farm adviser, 
it is designed first to help a man deter- 
mine whether he should go into farming 
(few should) ; then to help sturdy souls to 
make the change from urban to rural 
economy. 

The author, Ladd Haystead, answers the 
questions people should ask: What should 
I pay for a farm? What about sols? What 
kind of farming should I do? But he warns 
that farming ought to start with book- 
keeping and a thorough investigation of 
available equipment, labor, and markets. 
Even a wise businessman can fail at poul- 


try, for instance. The author quotes such a 








one’s recommendation for success: “Find 
another sucker bigger than yourself and 
sell out.” Farm if you are sure you will 
enjoy it, he advises, but don’t expect to 
make money. (FarM For ForTUNE AND 
Vice Versa. By Ladd Haystead. 207 
pages. Putnam, New York. $2.) 





Come-Uppance in Russia 


Smolensk lay in ruins. Its raging hell had 
been defended by stubborn Russian devils 
who cared little about the vaunted glory of 
the Grand Army and less about dying. The 
French had found Borodino even worse— 
though the Russian Army had retreated 
from both engagements. Now Moscow was 
in flames, with gales that blew rivers of 
fire straight at the Kremlin. 

As dawn broke on Sept. 16, 1812, Na- 
poleon knew he must leave the ancient 
palace of the czars or else be burned alive. 
Turning to his master of horse, Marshal de 
Caulaincourt, the emperor said: “This ex- 
ceeds all imagination. This is war of ex- 
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termination. Such terrible tactics have no 
precedent in the history of civilization ... 
To burn one’s own cities . . . A demon in- 
spires these people! What savage determi- 
nation! What a people! What a people!” 

Thus Eugene Tarlé, the eminent Soviet 
historian whose “Napoleon’s Invasion of 
Russia—1812” is the latest chronicle of 
that ill-fated campaign, upholds the belief 
that it was not General Winter, or General 
Hunger, or even General Disorder who 
licked the French, but the spirit of the 
Russian people. 

Published in the U.S.S.R. in 1938, “Na- 
poleon’s Invasion of Russia” has just been 
issued in an English translation. Drawing 
heavily on contemporary Russian and 
French sources, Tarlé keeps a graphic eye 
on the dramatic sweep of war and, with as 
much objectivity as could be expected from 
a patriotic Russian, he also retains the 
viewpoint of a historian. The result is an 
excellent book. 

Tarlé contends that the Russian policy 
of retreating before Napoleon was not de- 
liberate at first, but rather a matter of 
desperate necessity. Later, after General 









Nobody’s head got hanes than Squee’s 
When he read of the raid by the Japanese! 





“Keep clear now, Squce,” the Bos’n roared. 
“I won’t haul you out if you’re overboard.” 


Squeeze on Squee: With couplets accompany- 
ing wash drawings, Ensign R. L. Brooks, U.S.N.R., re- 
cords the assorted misadventures and eventual triumph 
of a naval recruit in “Elmer Squee” (Macmillan, $1). 


«Without one moment’s hesitation 
Squee sailed into his application! 
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Down deep in the sea swam wee little Squee 
. And then tied the bowline as neat as could be. 





He next met the man who'd control his fate. 
*Twas Michael Grummock, a Boatswain’s Mate! 


The Captain exclaimed: “That’s a job well done. 
The Navy is proud of you, my son.” 





Under the eyes of Bos’n Grummock 
Squee scrubbed the deck on an empty stomach. 





With men on our ships like Grammock and Squee 
It’s taps for the Japs—you just wait and see. 
© Macmillan From ‘‘Elmer Squee’’ by Ensign R. L. Brooks 


Everything happened to Elmer that can befall a land- 
lubber afloat, as hard-boiled petty officers took him over 
the jumps, but like many another now in uniform he 
rode out the squalls and became a true son of the Navy. 
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Kutusov took command, he did make it 
his strategy—to the fury of Napoleon, who 
wanted an open battle. After the holocaust 
of Borodino, this was denied him. Further- 
more, it became apparent that Czar Alex- 
ander had no intention of suing for peace, 
even if Moscow had been captured. All this 
and a rebellious Europe were too much for 
the Corsican. Where 570,000 had marched 
eastward during the summer of 1812, by the 
end of December only 30,000 were left 
alive at the Prussian border on the lcng 
trek home. (NAPOLEON’s INVasION oF Rus 
sta—1812. By Eugene Tarlé. 422 pages. 
Index. Oxford, New York. $3.50.) 





Pedro’s Itch 


José Joaquin Fernandez de Lizardi, who 
liked to call himself The Mexican Thinker, 
wrote only one novel. Titled “El Periquillo 
Sarniento” (“The Itching Parrot”) , it was 
enough to immortalize his name, for in 
the 100-odd years since its publication the 
book has sold some 100,000,000 copies in 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

Now through the labors of Katherine 
Anne Porter, “The Itching Parrot” ap- 
pears in a revitalized version of Eu- 
gene Pressly’s earlier English translation. 
Though she has retained most of Lizardi’s 
rascality and rowdiness, Miss Porter has 
cleaned up some of the Parrot’s obscenity 
for cooler Northern tastes. For. Poll was 
a typically unregenerate hero in the Span- 
ish picaresque style; he was far more at 
home in the gutter than the parlor. Also, 
his creator crammed the novel with homi- 
lies attacking the totalitarian injustices of 
nineteenth-century Mexico. By pruning 
‘the political and moralistic meandering 
which English readers would have found 
dull and dated, Miss Porter has managed 
to produce an entertaining and fast-moving 
narrative. 

As a schoolboy, poor Pedro Sarmiento 
had unhappily caught the itch. He was 
stuck with the nickname Itching Parrot,* 
a tag which stayed with Hfim for the rest 
of his life. The lazy son of well-born par- 
ents, he early set out to disgrace them. 

That he himself always came out on the 
short side of his scrapes taught him no 
lesson: if poor Poll wasn’t losing his pants 
at a bullfight he was trying to climb into 
bed with the wrong lady. Poll played at 
being priest, gambler, scrivener, barber, 
pharmacist, doctor, soldier, and: thief. In 
the end, he reformed and raised a family— 
then pontificated until his death on the 
virtues of a good life and the sins of an 
evil one. (THE Itcntnc Parrot. By José 
Joaquin Ferndndez de Lizdrdi. Translated 
and with an introduction by Katherine 
Anne Porter. 290 pages. Doubleday, Do- 
ran, New York. $2.50.) 





*The diminutive of Pedro is Pedrillo, very 
close in sound to periquillo, or little parrot. 
Sarniento, meaning itch, is a pun on Sarmiento, 
Pedro’s last name. Thus the sobriquet. 
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Where There Is Vision 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


ae as in other 
cities with large war contracts, there is 
evidence of two things: first, that pri- 
va‘e enterprise is getting close to all- 
out war production and, second, that 
coordination of government purchasing 
and contracting is far from a reality. 
Perhaps what people hailed as unity 
when Donald Nelson was appointed is 
reserved tor the next generation’s wars. 
In any case, firsthand observation en- 
courages the hope that the war can 
probably be fought and won whether 
government coordination is achieved or 
not. In such cities as this the traveler 
has the exhilarating feeling that it can, 
for production is piling up now in a 
manner undreamed of a year ago. 
The disheartening lack of unity 
among the agencies seeking war goods 
is much more apparent in the field 
than in Washington. Here in Rochester 
several divisions of the War Depart- 
ment as well as the Navy are placing 
orders and gathering their harvest in 
a spirit of lively though friendly rivalry. 
The agencies operating here head up in 
various cities—some in Rochester, some 
in Buffalo, some in Syracuse and so on. 
There is a WPB office with a growing 
staff, and there are, in addition, four 
civilian coordinators whose functions 
are not clear. Money lending by govern- 
ment to small business is carried on by 
two agencies—the WPB and the RFC 
—but, as in recent years, it is evident 
that a small business can still get money 
from the banks whenever a loan is 
justified. This enumeration is merely 
to suggest the bewildering number of 
agencies actively concerned with pro- 
curement, financing and the like, and 
the complications implicit in a setup 


of this kind. 


That’ they are plaguing and time- 
consuming is evident not only from the 
testimony of those actually turning out 
war goods but from the fact that. last 
week they elicited further efforts in 
Washington to eliminate them. Mr. 
Nelson and Under Secretary Patterson 
have issued a new joint “memorandum” 
for their subordinates, redefining the re- 
spective spheres of the WPB and the 
various branches of the War Depart- 
ment organization. Unfortunately, its 
import is not to change an existing 


status, but merely to redefine it and 
exhort subordinates to cut red tape 
wherever possible. Yet, as an interim 
step, there is no doubt of its usefulness. 

But all this sounds more slow-moving 
than it really is. A visit to a city like 
Rochester is a tonic to anyone afflicted 
with the discouragements that grow 
from a view of the war in the headlines. 
Here, a number of great industries, 
many of them bearing names that are 
household words over the world, are 
running anywhere from 50 to 100 per 
cent on war work. Conversion, which 
‘has been proceeding for eighteen 
months, is clearly past the worst stages. 
Unemployment is negligible and will 
decline rather than increase. Labor 
troubles are not worrying people, for 
Eastman, Bausch & Lomb and a num- 
ber of other companies here have solved 
industrial relations without the inter- 
position of unions. 


Beyond this, reporting becomes a 
problem of censorship. Victories are be- 
ing won in our plants that wipe out 
the sting of defeats in the headlines. 
Rigid censorship prevents much of this 
reality from reaching the public as_yet. 
It is true that there are things in pro- 
duction in Rochester, as elsewhere, that 
should not be discussed in a publication. 
It is true that the government must, 
in a war, decide what should not reach 
the public. But obviously much that is 
precious is lost when government re- 
solves all such decisions in favor of 
secrecy. And obviously censorship is 
making that the rule—roughly, crudely 
and something less than intelligently. 

Certainly detailed figures of produc- 
tion should not be published. Nor 
should we give the enemy a blueprint 
of vital spots for the use of his bomb- 
ers. Nor should we reveal to him scien- 
tific developments that will help him 
kill Americans. But there are stories in 
these plants—colorful, vivid-stories that 
would excel any speeches, broadcasts, 
plays or fantasies that government uses 
in its so-called morale building. Ameri- 
cans need such stories to stay them in 
the vigil that lies ahead while they wait 
for better news from the front. 

For the rest, about all I can say with- 
out violating the censorship is that I 
was in Rochester. 














What lies beyond the farthest star? 


Is that great dark mass the edge of the 
universe? No, it’s only a milepost along 
the road. You're looking through the 
100-inch telescope of Mt. Wilson Ob- 
servatory, and that is the dark nebula 
called ‘“Horse’s Head,” in Orion. Figu- 
ratively speaking, it’s in our back yard. 
J*s only fifteen hundred light-years 
away. What lies beyond it?... 


Research is seeking to know. Taking 
bi lion-mile strides from the known into 

e unknown... from a familiar bright 
sat to a faint unknown one. Reaching 

This methodical progression from the 
<nown to the unknown is the way of all 
research ... in industry, as well as in the 
higher sciences. Just as the telescope’s 
field broadens as it reaches farther out, 
So industrial research is widening its 
Scope, Thirty years ago, plastics were 


virtually unknown. Since that time, 
chemical research has created materials 
that never existed before. As each new 
BAKELITE Plastic has flashed into being, 
it has, in itself, brought new possibilities 

. and, in combination with other 
“knowns,” has unfolded whole new 
fields of usefulness. 


Where is the edge of this BAKELITE 
Plastics universe? No one knows. We 
do know that, at the speed at which it is 
expanding, scarcely a week goes by that 
a new use or property is not found, an 
existing BAKELITE Plastic improved, or 
a new one developed. 


The unusual properties of BAKELITE 
Plastics have created a heavy demand to 
meet the nation’s needs. Although this 
demand has increasingly limited non- 
defense applications, it has further in- 
creased the pace of BAKELITE Plastics 


research, and has broadened its field. 

We suggest that designers and pro- 
duction engineers, now playing a vital 
part in defense and other essential work, 
get acquainted with BAKELITE Plastics. 
Write for booklets which describe the 
many types of plastics now serving the 
needs of strategic industries. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
UCC) 


30 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


BAKELITE 


PLASTICS HEADQUARTERS 



















Meet a basic machine toolin our victory — shape, polish the hardest steels . . . per- 
arsenal: one of the countless high-speed mit working tolerances down to one- 
resin-bonded abrasive wheels that are fourth of one ten-thousandth of an inch 
grinding, cutting, polishing the myriad .-.help turn out with equal facility 
parts of America’s machines for war. battleship propellers weighing tons, or 
Bonded together with Resinox phenolic _ bearings so tiny they are almost lost in 
resin, millions of hard, sharp grains in the palm of your hand. It totals up to 
these wheels are cutting production bot- quite a task for a resin... and Resinox 
tlenecks at speeds up to two miles a 38 doing it amid the streaming sparks of 


minute where the abrasive meets the “ a ethan oe 
: MICAL Com . 
metal at the rim of the wheel. ONSANTO SEM pany (Exec 


utive Offices, St. Louis) Plastics Divi- 
Such high-speed work calls for something __ sion, Springfield, Massachusetts. 
special in bonding resins. Monsanto 
Plastics research has produced it for 
many manufacturers of abrasive wheels 














ene ... the pennant denoting ...asa fine powder In a variety of suc- 
the highest service accomplishments in the : ; 
United States Navy fies with the Naval cessful formulations for specific tasks 
rdnance flag over Monsanto. In the words | , 1 1 = 
of the Secretary of the Navy, thisaward has eias aac, alway 8, with absolute uniform 
been made to Monsanto “in recognition of ity from batch to batch, shipment to 
your outstanding efforts in the production ‘. oe 
of ordnance materiel vital to our national shipment, so that precision performance 
d : 
an will never vary. 
S » The results speak for themselves. Abra- J [ 1S I C S 
t i # >. sive wheels bonded with Resinox cut, 
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